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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The death of the Duke of Devonshire leaves a gap, 
greater perhaps than on first thoughts it is easy to 
explain. He will be more missed than many greater 
men. It is a trite, though probably the truest, answer 
that on the whole of all public men he best repre- 
sented, or, if he did not, was believed to represent, 
He was the type, glorified. 
And when one comes to think of it, a statesman and 
very grand seigneur, ‘‘ not too bright or good”’, is just 
the man to take the heart and head of middle-class 
England. The British householder understood him, or 
at any rate he thought he understood him. The Duke 
never upset him by flashes of genius or of anything 
else, and he spoke his mind in plain terms. With the 
Duke of Devonshire the greengrocer, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s favourite type, knew where he was. And in 
time the Duke actually grew with vast numbers of 
people into a sort of British ideal. The Duke would 
have smiled at the association of the word with himself. 


By contrast he calls up Disraeli. How could two 
such opposites attract and sway the same nation? 
Disraeli was and appeared as unrepresentative of 
everything British as the Duke was and appeared 
representative. Politically too we should say the 
Duke stood for the position of the largest number 
of Englishmen ; for, in spite of appearances and group 
labels, we believe that Liberal Imperialist is just what 
the average Englishman is. And this accounts for the 
Duke not losing his hold on the public regard though 
he twice, in round phrase, left his party, when he 
had already reached ripe middle age. This would 
finally obscure nine British politicians out of ten. 
Neither Lord Derby nor Lord Randolph Churchill 
could weather it. But it was obvious that while the 


Duke changed his party environment, he did not change 
himself. A Whig, a traditional old Liberal, he was 
core through conservative. 


The Duke’s temperament was phlegmatic, and he 
was free no doubt from all the pains and fancies which 
people sensitive and imaginative are cursed and blest 
by. The sixth Duke was quite different in tempera- 
ment. He was obsessed by the curious fancy that 
thirteen was an unlucky number. One evening at 
Hardwicke some invited guests failed to come, and 
the Duke actually sat down at a thirteen table. He 
did not notice it till later, and when the guests had 
gone he and the manager of his household agreed that 
such a thing must never occur again. The Duke died 
that night. 


The ‘‘ sober colouring ” coming from the ‘‘ watch over 
man’s mortality ” harmonises difficultly with Peckham 
enthusiasm. Yet this election was so important and its 


result so decisive that it is in place even with though 


of the ‘‘ great dead”: especially a dead statesman. I 
is now clear beyond question that the change in the 
country has worked. This Government, coming in with 
a two hundred majority, has lost its hold in two years. 
And what has it to show? A territorial army, which is 
athing on paper. Education, nothing ; Ireland, next to 
nothing ; Licensing: a bill that has not even a chance of 
passing. Abroad, it has to show South Africa a Dutch 
Dominion; our position in Persia surrendered to Russia. 
And where is the grand attack on the House of 
Lords? The Lords sit higher in the people’s hearts 
than ever. 


The gasworkers of Camberwell did much more to 
insure Mr. Gooch’s election than is generally recognised. 
Gas and beer, not gas and water. But the Licensing 
Bill was not the only thing in this extraordinary turn- 
over. Mr. Gooch kept Tariff Reform steadily to the 
forefront, and the result must be taken as a verdict not 
only against extremes in legislation but for a new start 
in fiscal policy. No doubt dear food played a large 
part with dear beer. The past few months have shown 
that free imports are no guarantee of cheap food ; and 
electors in a constituency like Peckham are quick to 
note it. 
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Hapless Mr. Lloyd George was speaking on the 
uestion of unemployment when the news arrived from 
Peckham on Tuesday night. The result reached the 
Unionist benches first, and Mr. Lloyd George was sud- 


denly interrupted by a demonstration which obviously 


did not arise out of anything he had said. His attempts 
to resume were ineffectual for some minutes, and the 
Radicals made a rather feeble effort to appear amused 
by the Unionist excitement. Mr. Lloyd George met 
the interruption in good temper : he had taken part in 
similar demonstrations himself. 


We remember how mercilessly Mr. Gerald Balfour 
was chaffed by the Liberal cartoonists and wits for 
vowing he looked forward to the General Election with 
hopes of much amusement. Now by an odd coincidence 
a Leeds politician on the other side has made the same 
little slip. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, speaking a few 
days before the poll, laid stress on the funniness of the 
Peckham election. But, after all, he comceded, if the 


Opposition liked a little amusement at elections, they - 


were welcome to it} Mr. Gladstone meant this for 
light raillery, but in choosing Peckham for his peg he 
was strangely unfortunate. We should have imagined 
that the last thing the Liberal would select just now 
for .the exercise of his wit would be a bye-election. It 
is like joking over the open grave. 


Mr. Gladstone must be getting a good deal of ‘‘ fun ” 
out of another subject about as meet for Ministerial 
merriment as a bye-election. Captain Faber on 
Wednesday drew from Mr. Asquith the statement that 
the Government decline ‘‘to consider the advisability 
of selling all public-houses belonging to the Govern- 
ment”... We must say we sympathise with Mr. Asquith 
here. He would bea poor Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who parted with the property of the State at the very 
moment when the value of that property is—or was 
before Peckham—very much shrunk. The public 
purse must not be wholly sacrificed to the private con- 
victions of a section of your party. Mr. Gladstone as 
Home Secretary told Lord Winterton that after the 
Bill was passed into law he would say whether or not 
plain-clothes inspectors of clubs would have to report 
any case of drunkenness under the Act. He left un- 
answered Captain Faber’s question whether “ unoffend- 
ing people” sleeping in the club arm chairs would have 
to be wakened up. We hope they will be. The club 
sleeper is usually the club snorer, and a truly abomin- 
able noise he makes. No man has the right to snore 
in public. He should go to his bedroom. 


At the Alliance meeting at the Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday, Mr. Lloyd George returned to his tub 
manner, which he has lately been discarding for a 
better. If England would not throw off the thraldom 
of the trade, in other words, if England would not 
support the Government’s Licensing Bill, the country 
was fated to the squalid doom of the drunkard! 
Claptrap of this sort is characteristic, but not an 
effective answer to Peckham. And then follows some 
canting courtesy to the Bishops. Mr. Lloyd George 
asks for the lead of the ‘‘ great Church”, &c. He 
asks, that is, for this great Church’s votes. Church- 
men will be simple indeed if they cannot gauge the 
value of this sort of talk from a man who has never 
lost a chance in his public career to injure and insult 
the Church of England. 


Perhaps some of the anxiety the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury feels about doing injustice to the liquor trade by 
legislation may be relieved by the Peckham election. 
He is not sure about the justice of the Bill on the ques- 
tion of time limit ; but he may be sure that these pro- 


‘posals at least of the Bill will never be carried. Now this 


has become clear, we hope he may find that the un- 
worthy people who have been threatening to withdraw 
their subscriptions from church schools and other insti- 
tutions will calm down. We must all approve of his 
determination not to be influenced by this boycott; 
but still there is the fact that he is supporting a 


_ Bill as to whose financial proposals he expresses him- 


self not competent to give an opinion. This naturally 
exasperates the brewery experts. But the Archbishop 


is mistaken if he thinks the opposition to the Bill is 
only‘on this ground. It threatens the livelihood and 
interests of countless people who have no ‘brewery 
shares. 


Lord Barnard has dragged from the Government an 
undertaking to give information as to the spending of 
the £100,000 voted for building new schools, in defiance 
of the Act of 1870. These papers should be interesting. 
Other cases of Mr. McKenna’s hanky-panky were 
brought up in this debate. Swansea and Garforth will 
be thorns in the Government side for a long time yet. 
Lord Crewe showed no ability to extract them on 
Monday. Still his mildness and, we may say, his good 
manners are in odd contrast to Mr. McKenna’s habit. 
Lord Crewe enunciated a singular theory of the 
Ministerial function. ‘‘A Minister accepted office to 
administer the law in a manner different from that of 
his predecessor.” This is’ Mr? McKenna’s conception 
obviously, but we should have thought no one else 
would like to own it. What a patriotic conception of 
government ! 


The Peers agreed to the second reading of the 
Scottish Land Values Bill on Thursday. Just at the 
moment when the Government are down, they find the 
Upper House in quite a kindly mood ; and asa matter of 
policy, we are glad that things have come about thus. 
We would not boast about the good fortune of the 
Upper House, but really everything does seem to be 
going well for them just now. They are strengthened 
in the general esteem both when they reject the Govern- 
ment Bills and when they accept them ; and, as almost 
everybody admits that the Peers have a right to revise 
Government Bills, why, it is as if, like the king, the 
House of Lords could do no wrong. 


Mr. Lyttelton had the Government in a painfully tight 
corner over ‘‘Chinese slavery” on Monday. He was 
never in better fettle, evidently exhilarated by his case. 
Why had not the Government played the game with 
the country, and openly announced the re-enactment 
for two years of the Chinese Labour Ordinance ? How 
can the re-enactment be squared with Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge? Mr. Asquith squares it by reading into his 
declaration about continuing the Ordinance the words 
“permanent” and ‘‘indefinite”. But Mr. Balfour 
pointed out that the words were not there. Mr. Asquith 
was very uncomfortable. His unsuppressed anger 
showed it. He is generally calm. Mr. Churchill could 
not deliver the speech he had presumably prepared ; so 
he was dull and irrelevant. 


The debate on Mr. Goulding’s motion as to unem- 
loyment stands adjourned till Tuesday. Two points 
in his speech are important. First that the work of 
technical schools may be stultified by unfair competition ; 
second that if unemployment is serious whilst trade 
is booming, it must become much more grave when 
business is, all statistical juggles notwithstanding, 
backward. Mr. Goulding’s figures were challenged by 
the President of the Board of Trade, but that the pro- 
portion of men out of work is greater in England than 
in America or Germany we cannot doubt. The fact 
of unemployment in protectionist countries is put as 
a conclusive answer to the demand for tariff reform. 
But the question is, Would there be yet more unemploy- 
ment in protectionist countries but for their tariff, and 
less here but for our free trade ? 


The Children’s Bill contains 119 clauses, and though 
there are not quite so many different opinions about 
it as often happens in new legislation, rather unexpec- 
tedly differences are showing themselves about repress- 
ing juvenile smoking and penalising the overlaying of 
children, or leaving them in danger from fire. But both 
parties are in general agreement on the Bill, and very 
little will be heard about interference with the personal 
liberty of parents. The interest of the public in the 
children is a growing idea. Instead of relaxing it will 
increase parental responsibility. In the Bill a new 
clause has been added to secure the safety of children 
at entertainments; but, as it does not provide for the 
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licensing of the buildings as theatres are, the most 
effective safeguard is omitted. 


If the Government decide wisely to put overboard 
some of their heavier cargo, they might do worse than 
father a little Bill which Sir Brampton Gurdon, a Liberal 
above suspicion, and Sir Howard Vincent have intro- 
duced this session. The object of this measure is to 
regulate the exportation of old horses. At present tens 
of thousands of wretched, worn-out beasts are sent to 
the Continent to be worked literally to death, and then 
to be eaten. This is a horrid trade. To end it we 
would like to have, if necessary, great-great-grand- 
motherly legislation. It is a disgrace to the English 
name. Sir Brampton Gurdon and Sir Howard Vincent’s 
Bill is very mild; it merely insists on a certificate 
from an official veterinary surgeon before exportation. 
Now that horses are giving way to motors, it is 
necessary that the Bill should be passed quickly, for 
there is sure to be a large exportation. We hope the 
Government will be able to run this Bill through 
at once, 


There is another matter on which some further 
legislation is surely needed. It is that of the sale of 
foreign and colonial meat. We are perfectly certain 
that many people eat American beef and Australian 
mutton when they have bargained—or hoped—to eat 
English beef and English mutton or lamb. We do not 
know how it occurs, but the English meats and the 
American and Colonial get mixed up somehow: the 
result is we too often eat American or Colonial where 
we intended to eat English—though nobody perhaps 
ever ate English where he intended to eat American or 
Colonial. This confusion should be made virtually 
impossible. Might not all meat exposed for sale be 
labelled English, American, or Australian? All hotels 
and restaurants where frozen meat is used ought to 
announce the fact on their bills of fare. 


The Welsh Church Commission is now getting on 
with its work, and there is every reason to suppose 
that it will have heard all its evidence before the Long 
Vacation. Two things are noticeable. The President, 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, has won all along the 
line, and the Commission is now working in the way 
that from the first he proposed. The other significant 
fact is that the statistics offered on behalf of Noncon- 
formity come in for a great deal more criticism than 
those supplied for the Church. 


Next week the Yeomanry and Volunteers will dis- 
appear. A special Army Order was issued, dated 
18 March, giving the details of the scheme under 
which the Honourable Artillery Company, the Yeo- 
manry and the Volunteers, together with their organi- 
sations, are to be transferred to the new Territorial 
Army. The order states that the Territorial Army, as 
regards conditions of service, will not differ materially 
from the old Volunteer force. This is doubtless a con- 
cession to people with weak nerves. And indeed Mr. 
Haldane has had to sacrifice real efficiency in begging 
support for the new force. But besides these weak- 
nesses on the practical side there is the matter of 
sentiment. With the Volunteers and Yeomanry it is 
the same as with the Militia. The old names and a 
good part of their traditions will disappear ; and these 
are assets not easy to re-create. 


Civilian though he was, Sir Auckland Colvin had 
the soldier’s instinct and the soldier’s nerve. Few 
more dramatic incidents are to be found in the 
lives of the men who serve the Empire than his 
pluck in facing Arabi and his troops in Cairo, in 
September 1881. Had Tewfik taken Colvin’s advice 
and demanded Arabi’s sword, it is conceivable that there 
might have been no rebellion. Tewfik was content that 
Arabi should sheathe the weapon, and the snake was 
scotched, not killed. If, as the result of Colvin’s 
counsel, the rising had not taken place, the world would 
possibly have remained for ever in ignorance of the 
manner in which one masterful mind had diverted the 
course. of Egyptian history. Colvin’s best work was 


done in connexion with both Indian and Egyptian [| 


finance. The spirit with which he faced a physical crisis 
such as that in Cairo and administered the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh was that of his father, one 
of the heroes of the Mutiny, whose biographer he was. 


The Canadians have overreached themselves in their 
determination to keep out Asiatics, even their Indian 
fellow-citizens. Subordinate officials have taken upon 
themselves to put the Immigration Law into operation, 
whereas the power rests solely with the Governor- 
General in Council. This is the decision of Mr. Justice 
Clement in the habeas corpus proceedings taken by the 
Indians detained at Vancouver, and the prisoners were 
released accordingly. But the Government are appa- 
rently determined to play up to the anti-Asiatic agitators. 
Instead of accepting Mr. Justice Clement’s decision as 
a possible way of escape from an imperial impasse, 
they prepared to rush a new Bill through Parliament. 
Canada’s narrow and self-sufficient outlook on this 
question is bad. What has she done with her im- 
perialism ? 


It has often been noticed that there is a want of deli- 
cacy about American diplomacy ; as to whether there has 
been a misunderstanding or lack of tact in the choice of 
the German Ambassador the evidence is conflicting. 
Mr. D. J. Hill is no doubt a person of ability, a lawyer 
who is an expert in international law, and would be 
unexceptionable except for an incident in 1902, which 
happened during the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia. 
For this he is said not to be persona grata. As the 
Kaiser is more accustomed to go out of his way to 
please than to offend the Americans, Mr. Root may 
have thought the old affair was forgotten and been 
surprised, as he was under the impression that the 
appointment had been formally accepted. But such a 
surprise is what diplomats in shirt-sleeves may expect. 
Others say that the present Ambassador merely wants 
to withdraw his resignation. 


Prince Biilow and the Foreign Secretary, Herr von 
Schén, spoke on foreign affairs in the Reichstag on 
Tuesday in the debate on the Foreign Estimates. 
Their principal topics were the Emperor’s letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth, Macedonia and Morocco. Prince Biilow 
did not of course read the letter, but he described it 
as one which every sincere friend of good relations 
between Germany and England might have signed. It 
is unnecessary to comment on Prince Bilow’s defence 
of the right of the Emperor to express his opinions as 
a private individual to a foreign Minister ; and Prince 
Bilow said nothing of its expediency. As to the con- 
tents of the letter the Prince declared there was no 
attempt to influence the Naval Estimates. 


A passage in the speech of the Chancellor seems to 
show that the British proposals for a Governor-General in 
Macedonia will not be supported by Germany; and 
Austria-Hungary, it appears, either has refused or 
intends to refuse assent. ‘‘ Innovations which would 
imperil the sovereignty of the Sultan and thus provoke 
Turkey and her Mohammedan population to extreme 
resistance ” probably means Sir Edward Grey’s pro- 
posals. As to Morocco, Herr von Schén is quite 
satisfied so far as French action is concerned. Why 
should he not be? The French are quite helpless and 
quite harmless. 


These speeches were not reported in many of the 
German papers on account of the quarrel between the 
reporters in the Reichstag and Herr Gréber, a deputy 
who had described them asa ‘‘herd of swine”’, or 
something equally pleasant. They had jeered, or 
laughed in the wrong place, during a speech of Herr 
Gréber’s—a quite improper thing in their position—and 
he was ruder than they were: Germans, by the way, 
would say ‘‘gréber”. The Reichstag has prevailed on 
Herr Gréber to apologise. It should also insist on the 
reporters keeping quiet, but members have to be careful 
or the papers might cut them down; and no member of 
a public body can stand this. 


There is a reporter trouble in our own Parliament, 


_Some effusive persons are proposing that foreign and: 


colonial reporters should be allotted seats ; with. the 
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object, we are told, of increasing knowledge and good 
understanding between nations. The first result would 
be a quarrel between the British and foreign newspapers, 
as there is not enough room now for British reporters. 
Mr. Swift MacNeill proposes the House of Lords gallery, 
pe «a Mr. MacNeill’s voice does not reach the House 
of Lords. 


The Russian Government fought two revolutionary 
Doumas but won at last. When it was seen that the 
third Douma was not revolutionary the English papers 
and self-entitled ‘‘ friends of Russia” who had been 
wild with enthusiasm for ‘‘liberty” and full of de- 
nunciations of tyranny lost all their interest in Russian 
politics. The ‘‘ Times” we must say, however, saw 
the truth about the third Douma, after it had made up 
its quarrel with the Russian Government; and in an 
article a few days ago it showed how the co-operation 
of the Douma with the Government has in various 
ways led to a real and effective control over policy and 
administration. One instance is that the financial 
measures which the Douma has been asked to approve 
have been the occasion for the Douma expressing an 
opinion on Navy schemes, and the Government has 
withdrawn its own plan and adopted one which it 
asked the Douma to devise. We often insisted at the 
time of the Russian troubles that only by the gradual 
growth of its influence with the Government could the 
Douma prosper. As the ‘‘ Times” article shows, the 
process is going on as rapidly as can reasonably be 
expected in a country like Russia. 


Lord Rosebery, if he was not in his best vein at 
University College on Thursday, gave in his speech 
many interesting details which show that London 
University is rapidly becoming, both in spirit and 
organisation, worthy of its metropolitan position. 
University College is the very centre of both, and 
Thursday was an occasion when the opening of the 
new libraries and of a new wing to the College 
naturally led Lord Rosebery to recall the public spirit 
of many societies and private persons who have given 
immense sums of money for the furnishing of libraries 
and the founding of professorial chairs. London 
University has a character midway between the old 
Universities and the new ones in which the modern 
features overshadow the ancient. London is a suffi- 
ciently new bottle for new wine: to use a figure of 
Lord Rosebery’s. 


Major Arthur Griffiths was a man of many parts— 
soldier, prison inspector, novelist, historian of crime, 
editor, military journalist, man of business. If he had 
elected to put his best into fewer channels he would 
undoubtedly have made a larger name for himself. 
His handling of a prison revolt in Gibraltar brought 
him prominently to the notice of the Home Office 
authorities, for whom he worked during a third of a 
century. It was also at the Rock that he tried his 
prentice editorial hand. His connexion with prisons 
kept him plentifully supplied with materials for stories 
of a Gaboriau-like genre. It was, however, a military 
novel that brought him popularity. He had the knack 
of writing the sort of fiction that pleases the man who 
wants to get through a book during an express journey. 
He never gave up his interest in the army, and his 
more serious writings, when not concerned with criminal 
chronicles, were on military history and army reform. 


His Honour Judge Edge, of Clerkenwell County 
Court, should learn, as he appears not to know, that a 
judge is not granted immunity from an action-at-law 
that he may indulge in personal invective against 
= in actions tried before him, neither is a County 

ourt judge given a public position that he may air his 
peevish temper. Judge Edge’s attack on Dr. Fraser 
Stokes the other day is inexcusable. We are not con- 
cerned with the merits of the case ; no doubt the Judge 
was doing what he believed to be justice. But because 
he had found against him, to turn round and accuse the 
defendant, a medical practitioner of long standing and 
blameless antecedents, of perjury was a gross abuse of 
the judge’s position. If, besides being a County Court 
judge, Mr. Edge is a gentleman, he will apologise 
publicly, 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Party politics of late have been anorgy. Winners 

and losers alike may as well admit this. Have 
they not been tarred and feathered in the same fashion ? 
and might not a detached outsider—if such a person 
exist—find the fury of the one very like to the froth of 
the other? It is a curious change to turn aside from 
the uproar of elections and Liquor Bills to the Duke of 
Devonshire—from passion in politics to about the most 
dispassionate figure in the whole gallery of statesmen 
since party government began in England. It is not 
possible of course to turn aside for long. If there is 
one thing more than another which a party man excels 
in to-day, it is the art to live in the present. The past 
must bury its dead, and the only things which it really 
pays to preserve are the blazing indiscretions of your 
opponent. 

But even the House of Commons, witha Liberal Govern- 
ment in a sort of frantic reforming scurry, can afford to 
put away partisanship for half an hour and pay atribute 
to a great Englishman who never shone as a partisan. 
We do not think that ‘‘ great” is an exaggerated word 
to use of the Duke of Devonshire. He may not have 
been great compared with the three or four statesmen 
of what may be called his own prime in politics. Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Salisbury and Bright beyond question 
belonged to another class of distinction than Harting- 
ton’s. The great man, it might be objected, strikes on 
the imagination of friend and foe. Lord Hartington, 
it is true, never did this. But the effect is decidedly 
different if in thought one ranges him alongside states- 
men of the later period in which he was still a very 
important figure. Not in brilliancy or in gifts of 
imagination—in which he was quite wanting—but in 
sagacity and intellectual weight and steadiness of 
intention, the Duke of Devonshire was beyond doubt 
great to the view of people to-day who can really judge 
and who know about political things. It is perfectly 
immaterial in this connexion to take into account his 
opinion about, say, the Irish question or socialism or 
free trade: a foolish man may allow his view as to 
whether the Duke of Devonshire was a great English- 
man to be distorted by such considerations. There are 
a few people—perhaps a few thousand—who suppose 
that Disraeli was not a great man because he always 
opposed Gladstone’s Bills, or that Bright was not great 
because he was a radical and free trader. They 
ought to be disfranchised together with the Irish 
illiterates. 

During the last few days many character-sketches of 
the Duke of Devonshire have been drawn by politicians 
and papers. It is the custom now on the death of a 
statesman for his peers to draw portraits of him in the 
House of Lords and House of Commons, and perhaps 
the party leaders never show to more advantage than 
in these efforts. Oratory in Parliament is far rarer 
than it was, but the great speakers of past days were 
not more impressive in their personal tributes to old 
colleagues and opponents than the debaters to-day. 
No one who heard for instance Lord Salisbury’s tribute 
to Gladstone ten years ago—‘‘a great Christian ”—is 
likely to forget it; and what could be distinguished by 
finer taste and emotion than Mr. Asquith’s and 
Mr. Balfour’s remarks on the Duke of Devonshire, 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, or Lord 
Lansdowne’s in the Peers? All such portraits and 
appreciations must of necessity be subjective in a 
large degree when they come from men of strong 
individuality and independence of mind; and as a 
result, if we try to piece together the various views 
of the Duke of Devonshire taken by those who speak 
with authority, we may get a somewhat perplexing 
whole. A man’s own temperament and quality of 
intellect must colour his views of other men’s life, gifts 
and character. We confess we are not greatly impressed 
by the view—a very general one—that simplicity was 
always a distinguishing trait of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s character. This is a very favourite thing to 
say of men who have striven long and honourably for 
the State, and without passion of gain to themselves ; 
but we doubt whether it really means much or whether 
it would be at all accurate used of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 
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All character is complex, deeply so; wheels ever 
within wheels—motive, circumstance, impulse always 
acting, counteracting. There are Bluebeards’ chambers 
moreover in minds which innocent or conceited peopie 
think they have turned clean inside out and made a 
complete inventory of. The mind of a yokel or dead- 
head, could we really see into it for sure, might be far 
more interesting and subtle than that of many a leader 
of men as we fondly imagine we have caught and kept 
it on paper. We should be inclined to think at any 
rate that the Duke of Devonshire’s outstanding trait 
was by no means simplicity: Lord Hartington of the 
’seventies and early eighties was not always clearly seen 
through by some of the acutest political intellects of 
the time ; and we have chanced to see a very interesting 
letter by a politician and historian of those years ex- 
pressing bewilderment or doubt as to Hartington’s 
attitude towards Gladstone. It is safe as a rule to 
assume that complexity, not simplicity, is the feature 
of men’s characters, men noble and men ignoble. 

There can be two opinions then as to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s ‘‘ simplicity ” of character. There cannot 
be two opinions about the worth to the country of his 
personality and life’s work. From first to last he was 
a patriot. Where patriotism is a passion with most 
Englishmen (no Englishman without patriotism is worth 
counting in the census) it was a sort of law with him. 
He never cooled, for he never burned in the matter. 
The Duke was typical of much that is essentially 
English, but herein he was not at all typical. English 
people are subject to tremendous enthusiasm, and all 
the talk about this cold calculating northern nation is 
of course nonsense. The Duke of Devonshire, how- 
ever, was never enthusiastic; never the creature of 
impulse, sentiment, imagination. He might remind 
one here of another, and a far greater, Duke. To 
say that he was ever a Little-Englander would be 
idiotic ; yet imperial federation years ago and the 
idea of imperial progress and unidn as we know it 
to-day left him strangely cold and unimpressed. The 
truth is he was not in the least degree responsive to new 
ideas. He never ‘‘ leapt towards the light”, as it was 
once put by Lord Rosebery—who since then has care- 
fully leapt back again. And yet as a politician the 
Duke of Devonshire was never passé. Till a few 
months ago he was more or less in the front, with 
words that weighed among all parties. Most politi- 
cians past middle age who will not go forward with 
their side must go under. They are ‘‘left”. The 
Duke of Devonshire, without straining to keep his 
position in public life, never lost influence and authority. 
This fact is eloquent witness indeed to his reputation 
for strength and sureness of intellect and character. 

It must be said, however, that it is eloquent witness 
also to quite another thing. It would be hypocrisy to 
overlook this other consideration; and there seems 
no good reason why it should be lost sight of at this 
moment. The Duke’s hold on the public, right up to 
the end, was in part due to his solid understanding, cool 
judgment, and record of very admirable service to the 
State ; but it was also in part, in large part, due to 
his immense influence through wealth, territory—Mr. 
Morley once described him as “‘ a great territorialist ’’— 
and station in life. He was not what he was in the 
eye of the world through his intellect and character 
and patriotism alone, though these were always notable 
if never dazzling. This may be regarded by levellers 
as a valuable admission, coming from a Tory quarter. 
Well, the levellers are welcome to it; and equally 
welcome the honest souls who would like to have Chats- 
worth and Hardwicke sold and the whole Cavendish 
wealth distributed in little bits equally among them- 
selves and fellows. Station in life and ‘‘ territory” do 
count in the appraising of a man’s worth to public life ; 
and the levellers will find these things counting in 
much the same way in England a century hence. We 
were amused to notice that the daily organs of the 
levellers only a day or two ago—forgetting how 
they ought to feel towards the purple of aristocracy— 
were quite fervently expressing their pleasure that Lord 
Dudley had been appointed Governor-General of a 
great democratic community. Why was Lord Dudley 
appointed? We gladly grant that he has activity and 
brightness in public life. But everybody knows that he 


was appointed because he was the representative of a 
great family and because of his station in English life. 
After all, there was merit in Lord John Manners’ prayer 
on behalf of the ‘Old Nobility”—-though the poetry 
was bad. A Cavendish tradition, a Cavendish estate, is a 
national possession and asset. It means great responsi- 
bility and sense of public duty ; inherited responsibility 
and duty. It makes forthe safety and endurance of solid 
interests and priceless institutions, Church, Upper House, 
the monarchy itself. There are wasters, wanton wasters, 
among the ‘‘ Old Nobility”, and when the Conservative 
party is once more well set in power it will have to deal 
with these bad cases so far as the House of Lords is 
concerned. But their effect for evil is overstated by 
the radicals and levellers. They are an exception, on 
the whole, to their class. The policy of distributing the 
Dukeries by public pilfering or public company—which 
in a few cases are thought to be one and the same—is 
not a patriotic one. What is more, it is a foolish policy 
if the end be simply one of wise distribution of pro- 
perty ; for this is exactly what every careful owner 
of a great estate, every ‘‘territorialist”, is and always 
has been doing himself, without any cost and trouble 
to the State. A Duke who ‘‘ owns” a county or a 
million pounds does not keep it all to himself. He 
could not an he would. His money, the interest—and 
sometimes alas the capital—is distributed among thou- 
sands ; the crops which grow on his lands are likewise 
distributed. If the leveller will go to Rowsley or 
Edensor, he may come away a wiser and perhaps a 
happier man. But he will do well to keep his own 
counsel whilst among the people there, or he may find 
himself levelled more than he bargained for. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHINESE 
GHOST, 


és THEY were pledges given to Parliament and the 

country, and Parliament and the country must 
judge of their fulfilment.” Next day, at Peckham, the 
country had an opportunity to do this. Peckham did 
judge and handsomely condemned the Government. 
It was certainly unkind to Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill 
to raise the ghost of Chinese slavery on the eve of a 
great battle. Mr. Asquith wrestling with the sinister 
spectre, most unwelcome of visitors, must have thought 
of Brutus in the play. ‘‘I am thy evil genius.” ‘‘ We 
shall meet at’”—Peckham. Mr. Lyttelton was more 
successful than Glendower. He could call spirits, 
and make them come too; he could set them on 
scared Ministers, watching amusedly their antics and 
shifts to dodge their uncanny assailant. But they can- 
not doit. They cannot kill the spectre; they cannot 
escape it. The ghost of ‘‘Chinese slavery” will 
pursue them and worry them to the end ; in Parliament, 
on the platform, at the hustings they will find it waiting 
for them. Like other reckless gamblers, they did not 
count the cost when they accepted the aid of the Chinese 
slavery cry at the General Election. Most of them knew 
it was not true; some of them, including Mr. Asquith 
himself, would not use the word “slavery”, having a 
cooler head than most electioneering gamesters. But 
you cannot dodge a ghost in that way. Mr. Asquith 
with his party profited by the false suggestion, and he 
was not to escape nemesis because he was careful to 
keep himself personally uncommitted. This sort of 
rectitude is often rewarded amongst humans; but a 
ghost, you see, is not mortal. And a ghost will not 
tolerate calculated innocence. 

Monday’s debate brought out the story of the 
nemesis of ‘‘ Chinese slavery ” in all its relentless steps. 
The Government were willing to profit by a false charge 
recklessly flung broadcast by their followers. It served 
its purpose ; the election was won, hugely. Chinese 
slavery was now ‘“‘functus officio”: it had served its 
end. The Government had no desire to see or hear 
any more of it. Butan evil accomplice is not so easily 
got rid of. He wants his price. ‘‘ Chinese slavery” 
met His Majesty’s Ministers again in Parliament, de- 
manding an explanation of their conduct and a recog- 
nition of his services. This was so embarrassing that 
Ministers really could stand it no longer. They pro- 
ceeded to murder him. Lord Elgin in the House of 
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Lords denied his existence, saying outright that there | 
was no Chinese slavery in the Transvaal, while in the | 


Commons Mr. Churchill reduced him to a matter of 
words. After this it would be possible to treat ‘‘ Chinese 
slavery ” as non-existent, a thing of the past, which could 
beignored. But they forgot the ghost, who in revenge 
for his murder by the Government would henceforth 
attach himself to the service of the Opposition, and of 
Mr. Lyttelton in particular. The ghost turned up in 
the New Hebrides Convention, and frightened poor 
Mr. Churchill and his friends nearly out of their senses. 
He turns up at every bye-election—he turned up at 
Peckham—and he had a regular field-night in the 
Commons on Monday. 

At the very threshold of the matter this Government 
had to excuse itself: it had to make an excuse for not 
immediately deporting the Chinese labourers in the 
Transvaal. An excuse is not a helpful start. And the 
excuse was not entirely satisfactory. The Government 
would like to be rid of the whole unclean thing at 
once ; but they were committed by their predecessors’ 
contracts, which honour compelled them to observe. 
This sounded much like honour rooted in dishonour. 
Legally, a contract to enforce servile conditions would 
be of doubtful validity ; it would be an immoral con- 
tract. And substantially everyone felt that no British 
Government would allow itself to acquiesce in slavery, 
practised extensively and deliberately by British sub- 
jects, no matter what contract or what law stood in the 
way. Any such technical difficulties would have been 
swept away. But the truth was there had never been 
any slavery, and the real conditions would not warrant 
disregard of contracts ; but—here the ghost came in— 
the country had been told it was slavery and held the 
Government guilty of weak excuses for not getting rid 
of it. Slavery or nothing is the national view of this 
matter. The Government’s action or inaction did not 
square with slavery ; and if it was not slavery, the 
whole thing was “ bunkum” and the Government a 
fraud. 

Then they said that the existing Ordinance should be 
repealed and the Transvaal be given self-government 
and left free to deal with the matter for itself. This 
again did not seem to square with slavery. How can 
a British Government wash its hands of responsibility 
for slavery ? How could it leave a British colony free to 
indulge in slavery or not, as it pleased? This was 
too much even for Ministerialists to swallow. So 
Mr. Asquith gave the matter a different turn— 
hinc illae irae. Mr. Asquith explained that the Colonial 
Government would not be allowed to continue Chinese 
labour or reproduce conditions of labour. objected to 
in the existing Ordinance. Meantime General Botha, 
having got from the Imperial Government a Consti- 
tution which yielded a complete Boer supremacy, 
announces his intention to bring Chinese labour in the 
Transvaal to an end. At last the Government seemed 
to have laid the ghost finally. 

But a little transaction took place last August. The 
Government kept it as dark as they could, keeping it 
out of South African Blue-books, and making no 
announcement of it in Parliament. It was not their 
fault if they were asked questions about it in the two 
or three remaining days of the session ; nor did they 
make the mistake of giving a plain answer. This little 
transaction was the re-enactment of the Ordinance— 
the abomination which filled Liberal minds with horror 
—for two years. The ghost sat on this re-enactment 
firmly and grinned at the Government. Where was 
Mr. Asquith’s pledge now? How difficult Mr. Asquith 
found his position can be gauged from his paraphrasing 
his speech in which the pledge was given when he could 
have quoted it, which as a lawyer he knows was the 
right thing to do. Also from his making the point that 
his own side of the House had not accused him of 
breaking the pledge! One can hardly believe a strong 
man like Mr. Asquith could say anything so feeble. His 
defence was that he pledged the Government not to 
allow any permanent or indefinite continuance of the 
Ordinance. But, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, neither 
“ permanent” nor ‘indefinite ” appears in Mr. Asquith’s 
speech giving the pledge. And even if it did, this would 
not justify the Government acquiescing even for two 
years in conditions of labour which they had stigmatised 


as servile. Colonel Seely’s brilliant excuse was that 
these ‘‘ badges of slavery ” were naturally continued to 
control the men whom Mr. Lyttelton had allowed to go 
to the Transvaal. Colonel Seely thus admits that if 
Chinamen were to be indentured at all, these ‘‘ badges 
of slavery” were necessary. So does the whole case 
of inhumanity and bad treatment go by the board, 
Apparently the ghost had frightened Colonel Seely out 
of his wits, and he did not know what he was saying. 

The whole story is most damning. The Government 
profit by a charge which they subsequently abandor. 
They give a pledge, which has not been observed; and 
they do their best to hide the fact from the country. 
We do not see that any other version is tenable, and 
we admit that we are genuinely surprised that men of 
the character and calibre of Mr. Asquith and other 
members of the Cabinet have been capable of these 
things. It is not happy for the country. Why had 
not Mr. Asquith the courage to own up to what any 
one can see really happened? He gave a pledge, 
but when the time came to redeem it, he found 
that he could not. Circumstances were too strong 
for him. They were. He was, of course, perfectly 
right to continue the Ordinance. Had he treated 
Parliament and the country frankly and told them 
straight that he found that he could not fulfil his 
pledge without injury to South Africa and the Empire, 
few would have been minded to cavil. The public 
would have been ready to relieve him of his obliga- 
tion, and would have applauded his manly honesty. 
As it is, his attempt to explain away his pledge has 
only barbed a story which at every bye-election will 
meet the Liberal candidate to his great discomfort. 
There are many Peckhams to come yet. 


GRANDCHILDREN OF THE STATE. 


WE are not surprised that the Children’s Bill has 

been characterised in some quarters as ‘‘ grand- 
motherly ” legislation, but we are surprised at the 
anxiety shown by its supporters to repudiate the sug- 
gestion, natural as such anxiety would be if the charge 
were brought against other measures of the Govern- 
ment. For the ultimate test of the correctness of a 
grandmotherly attitude is whether it is adopted by a 
grandmother. No effort of the imagination can see the 
State in the réle of grandmother to the Tyneside pitman 
or the bona-fide traveller ; but, so far as thousands of 
children are concerned, the State finds itself, in simple 
fact, in the position of grandmother, and must “ act 
accordin’”. Where parents show themselves unwilling or 
incompetent to do their duty, there is a responsibility 
cast upon the State ; and the Children’s Bill seems to us 
a genuine attempt to meet that responsibility. No 
doubt the measure is capable of amendment. Some 
clauses there are which cannot be placed unchanged 
upon the statute-book, but the main features of the Bill 
have met with a frank and friendly acceptance by all 
parties; and if its promoters prove ready to accept 
criticism in the same spirit, there can be no fatal 
obstacle to its passage through both Houses in the 
course of this session. 

We would be the last to welcome any measure which 
threatened to weaken the parental sense of responsi- 
bility. But there are parents who seem totally devoid 
of such a sense. In these cases State intervention can 
be productive only of good ; and where the question is 
the care of a neglected child, example is not only 
better, than precept, but far more urgently required. 
By the Factory Acts, the Education Acts, and the 
Cruelty Acts, it has been recognised that State respon- 
sibility is co-existent with, and in some cases paramount 
to, parental responsibility. The present Bill involves 
no new principle. The vast majority of its clauses do 
nothing more than consolidate the present law, or 
amend it in matters of detail only ; but those which 
modify the penal law relating to children deserve more 
than a cursory attention. 

It is only lately that the legislature has come to 
recognise that a child-offender is still a child. No 
great discovery this ; and yet in the earlier half of last 
century children of ten years old were kept in solitary 
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confinement in the common gaols for petty thefts, were 
amenable to the same discipline as the other. prisoners, 
punished by the dark cell, where the miserable little 
criminal” might live in terror for three days and 
nights, not seeing even the gaoler who passed his food 
through the shutter. True, we have changed all that. 
We have seen that the child-offender is a child, that he 
needs school rather than gaol, that the end of punish- 
ment is amendment and not torture. But though a 
child, the offender remains a criminal. He is tried in 
the same court with other criminals, sentenced by the 
same bench, and removed by the same officer. Though 
the punishment differs, the stigma is the same, and is 
not altogether unpleasant. A certain lurid glamour of 
criminality hangs round him ; he is familiarised with 
the majesty of the court, and no less with the cheerful, 
if demoralising, company of the waiting-room. 

The establishment of juvenile courts is welcome, not 
only because the child’s experience is saved from criminal 
association, but also because it is kept off the child’s 
imagination. The young hooligan appreciates as clearly 
the distinction between a criminal and a naughty boy 
as does the veriest criminologist, but with this differ- 
ence, that the advantage is all on the side of the 
criminal. With the establishment of juvenile courts, 
the substitution of the ‘‘ place of detention” for the 
police station, and the entire abolition of imprisonment 
for children, the bad boy is definitely branded a bad 
boy and nothing more. It is hard on him, no doubt, 
but it may-do him good in the end. 

In one respect we would gladly see the law modified 
still further. The maximum age for committal of an 
offender to an industrial school remains at twelve 
years. The limit might well be raised. The type of 
child most frequently met with in the London Police 
Court is neglected, undersized, and underfed. He is 
less developed both mentally and physically than his 
better-nurtured and more fortunate fellow. In the vast 
majority of cases the child-offender between twelve 
and fourteen years of age can be treated better in an 
industrial than in a reformatory school. 

That some effort has been made to deal with infant 
smoking is all to the good, but it cannot be settled 
by a clause ina Bill. By all means let the police take 
charge of a boy found smoking or in possession of 
cigarettes ; but a constable cannot arrest and search a 
child on mere suspicion of carrying contraband. The net 
is spread vainly in sight of the bird, and the featherless 
London sparrow is not likely to display or light his 
“fag” in the sight of the policeman, or of any 
suspicious-looking philanthropist. To deal with the 
evil effectively it is necessary to cut off the supply. The 
true remedy is punishment of the tobacconist who seils 
cigarettes or tobacco to children obviously below the 
age of sixteen. But here the offender has a clear 
defence. He supposed the child to be a mere agent, 
buying for his father; probably the child had sense 
enough to say so. The defence must be met, and no 
one who appreciates the enormous injury done to the 
nation at present by childish cigarette-smoking will 


‘grumble at drastic remedies. 


But clause 37 goes too far; 


“Tf any person sells or gives to a person appa- 
cently under the age of 16 years any cigarettes or 
cigarette papers whether for hisownuseornot.. . 
he shall be liable . . . toa fine... .” 


The object of the clause is to prevent juvenile smoking, 


therefore it is perhaps reasonable to hold that the gist of 
the offence is the transfer of cigarettes to the boy’s posses- 
sion ; thereis no distinction between the guilt of seller and 
of giver. But it seems hard that the gift of cigarettes toa 
child for the use of some other person should lay the giver. 
open to a fine of £2, £5, or £20, as the case may be. 
It opens up a vista of tremendous possibilities ; the 
donor who sends a box of cigarettes by messenger is 
within the terms of the section ; and what of the host 
whose little daughter hands the cigarettes? Certainly 
the clause must be amended, but not so as to weaken 
the guarantees against evasion. To penalise the seller 
only will not suffice. A boy who wishes to smoke will 
generally find some friend above the age limit to do 
his shopping. It must be possible to convict this 


go-between without undertaking the hopeless task of 


proving a bargain and sale between him and the con-— 
sumer. But is it not enough to punish him only who 
gives cigarettes to a boy for his own use? A 
section running :—‘‘ Any person who sells . . . whether 
for his own use or not, or who gives. . . for his own 
use... ”, should meet the situation and would not 
create the absurdities which must result from the present 
clause. For the rest there is little or nothing in the 
Bill to provoke opposition. Its sponsors have been 
fortunate in its presentation to Parliament and happy in 
its christening. If Ministers would only give up things 
that are too hard for them, their Education Bill, their 
Licensing Bill, their Land Bill, and stick to children, 
they might do some good, or at any rate do no harm. 
We hope they will not put away childish things. 


THE TRAMWAYS ‘*COMMERCIAL AUDIT.” 


T has always been contended by the ‘‘ Municipal 
Reformers ” that the tramways do not pay : equall 

positive have been the Progressives that they do. Until 
this week the public were unable to decide either way, 
but we know now that the working of the tramways has 
been at aloss. To conceal the fact the accounts have 
been manipulated—a process well known in the history 
of shady joint-stock companies, In a word, the Pro- 
gressives have paid dividends out of non-existent 
profits. They have wiped large sums off the rates and 
pretended they did this with the surplus earnings of the 
tramways. In support of their statements they have 
produced figures—-figures apparently correct, but quite 
misleading, if not worse. And here it may be said 
that the auditors have not gone out of their way to 
bring any specific charge against those who controlled 
the finances of the Council during the period of office 
under review. Their Report is a business document in 
the dry tone of an auditor’s certificate. 

In the accounts of the Council for the year ending 
31 March, 1907, a surplus revenue is shown of £9,673, 
but if the details of working had been properly set 
forth the tramway undertaking would have shown a 
deficiency of £58,107. To obtain a favourable balance 
there was included in the capital account the whole of 
the outlay on both the horse-traction and the electric- 
traction tramways. Thus ‘‘horse traction”’ figures in 
the accounts for £ 2,380,736, although there are practi~ 
cally no existing assets to represent the system so far ds 
it has been displaced. The Progressives assert that 
there is a certain residue of value in some of these 
assets, but in the opinion of the auditors “ this value 
cannot alter the fact that there is a large loss not pro- 
vided for on the displacement of the horse-traction 
system”. Whatever the residue of value, it cannot 
amount to much. The ‘‘right of way” possessed by 
the horse tramway is quite distinct from the running 
powers of the electric tram. With the appearance of 
the latter, the proprietary value of the former almost 
completely disappeared. On the Council’s own showing 
the goodwill is only worth £166,937. Yet ‘horse 
traction” is set down as an asset valued at £ 2,380,736. 
Of course the whole of the difference between the 
two items cannot rightly be regarded as a loss. The 
Council was entitled to take credit for payments made 
to tramways in respect of their expenditure on street 
improvements, for parliamentary expenses, law costs, 
property and buildings and rolling-stock ; but allowing 
for these items, for sums realised on the sale of useless 
stock and for sinking-fund instalments paid out of 
reserve, there is still a deficiency of over a million 
sterling against which no provision has been made. 
What would be said of a public company that disposed 
of its stock-in-trade and yet let the value figure in its 
balance sheet as an asset ? In the years 1897-1904 a 
sum of £293,592 has been applied in relief of rates 
‘‘out of the earnings of the horse-traction system”, 
but as Messrs. Peat and Pixley rightly observe, ‘‘ these 
amounts should have been reserved towards the loss 
incurred in the conversion to the electric traction”. 

The culpable negligence of the Progressive Party—to 
say the least of it—is further shown in their treatment 
of the Renewals Reserve Fund. The difficulty must be 
admitted of laying down any hard and fast rule in 
this respect. The system of electric tramways has 
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not been in existence long enough to establish a 
criterion, but experts have been able to form some 
kind of opinion, and in the absence of confuting 
evidence their views should be accepted as guidance. 
The officers of the old Council, however, think 
otherwise. They were advised that at least one 
penny per car mile should be provided for this Fund, 
this being in addition to any general repairs of the 
undertaking and the renewal of the machinery, plant and 
buildings of the generating stations. If this sum had 
been reserved the amount which ought to have been set 
aside from 1 April, 1906, to 31 March, 1907, would have 
been £182,636. ‘The actual amount set aside was 
105,000. Hence there has been short charged against 
revenue to that date the sum of £77,636. We refer to 
the estimates for 1907-8, where it is shown that one 

nny per car mile for renewals will amount to £100,000. 

he provision proposed is £35,000. If this estimated 
provision for 1907-8 is carried into effect, there will be 
at 31 March, 1908, the sum of £142,636 short charged 
to revenue since 1 April, 1903, in respect of renewals.” 
By thus understating their liability the Council further 
assisted in establishing a surplus on the working. As 
the Report points out, a charge for renewals is essen- 
tially an element in the cost of the year’s trading, and 
should not be determined or affected by the result of 
such trading. It should form a charge in the Revenue 
Account of each year before the balance of net revenue 
is arrived at. It should not be treated as an appropria- 
tion of any balance of revenue available. 

Yet another objection is taken to the financial 
methods of the old County Council in its treatment 
of the working of the tramways. The total sum 
expended to 31 March, 1907, in ‘improvements under- 
taken or proposed in connexion with tramway schemes ” 
was £752,128 ; of this £190,999 has been charged to 
Tramways and £173,690 has been contributed by 
Local Authorities, the remainder—£387,438—being 
charged to Improvement Account. In the opinion of 
Messrs. Peat and Pixley, and of all business men, a 
substantial but as yet unascertained proportion of this 
last figure should be charged to Tramways Capital 
Account. The London United Tramways Company 
debit such items to Capital Account, and the London 
County Council are not entitled to act differently. 
Otherwise they create a false impression, and it is no 
answer to say that the tramways should not bear the 
charge until they become profit-earning. We do not 
forget the benefit to the public of the good tramway 
service of the London County Council. There is pro- 
bably no better form of road travelling for the working 
classes, and if at the moment it is unprofitable to the 
Council, it should not always be so. Time and experi- 
ence should bring about a balance between revenue and 
expenditure, and there should be no need to increase 
the rates for any immediate deficiency. 


THE CITY. 


“THE lower Bank rate is beginning to have effect on 
the Stock Exchange. There is no great out- 
burst of activity, but brokers report a satisfactory 
increase in the investment demand. But for the 
accumulation of money in the Treasury this demand 
would be greater, for there is no inducement to keep 
money in the banks on deposit with rates of interest 
ruling so low. Lombard Street complains bitterly of 
the piling up of Government balances, and undoubtedly 
the temporary shortage of cash there reacts unfavour- 
ably upon the stock markets. It cannot be many days, 
however, before the Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
gorges, and then, with the April dividends, there 
should be an excessive supply of money. Yesterday 
saw the completion of the Settlement, and it was 
remarked that there was no large supply of stock: 
the dealers are especially sensitive and promptly 
raise prices on the smallest inquiry. A few orders 
to buy Home Railway stocks have caused quite a 
substantial advance. The immediate outlook for 
these is not very cheerful, but the market is hope- 
ful that the result of the Peckham election will 
cause the Government to withdraw or modify the 
Miners Bill and so remove the possibility of a further 


large increase in the companies’ coal bills. This done, 
the falling off in traffic would be overlooked in the hope 
that economies in working might be effected before the 
end of the half-year. But whatever happens there is 
scarcely room for a further fall in prices, and a period of 
cheap money must bring forward buyers. The Consol 
market has been helped by the check given to new 
issues through the failure of the public to support the 
New South Wales Loan. To the astonishment of the 
underwriters they were called upon to take up 90 per 
cent. of the issue, and naturally their ardour is damped. 
for further similar creations. A large portion of the 
unallotted stock has since been sold and there is a 
suspicion that many investors purposely refrained from 
subscribing in the hope that they would buy the stock 
cheaper—which they have succeeded in doing. It will 
be interesting to see the result of the issue of City of 
Moscow Bonds. This, we believe, is the first Russian 
Municipal Loan offered in this market, and its very 
cheapness shows that its sponsors are doubtful of its. 
reception. 

The Budget is looked forward to in the City with 
mixed feelings. A big surplus is anticipated, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will probably go for a 
reduction of debt rather than of taxation. Any stimulus. 
that may thus be given to Consols is likely to be 
immediately offset by annoyance at the retention of 
the income-tax at its present figure. It is hoped that 
some indication of financial policy will be given to the 
City on Wednesday next, when Mr. Asquith is to 
address a meeting of his supporters. It is hardly likely 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will anticipate his 
Budget speech. Hemay, however, make some announce- 
ment with regard to both the Licensing and the Miners 
Bills, which will lessen the apprehension now felt as to 
the safety of investments in industrial securities. The 
Report just presented on the London County Council 


tramways has not tended to restore confidence, for . 


it shows that municipal finance is subject to very 
grave abuses, and as millions of money are invested 
in municipal securities their popularity is not en- 
hanced by such disclosures. A Bill is now before 
Parliament to extend the privilege of trustee invest- 
ments to boroughs having populations of under 
50,000, and if this comes into force the necessity 
for sound management will be so much the greater. 
Meantime congratulations are given to the Board of 
Trade for having come to an arrangement with the 
London and India Docks Company for the purpose of 
its undertaking in furtherance of the Port of London 
scheme, and it now only remains for the Millwall and 
Surrey Commercial companies to fall into line. The 
terms proposed to stockholders in the London and 
India Dock Company are regarded as equitable, and 
a value is given to the security quite apart from the 
monetary consideration. 

There is a prospect of the Chartered issue meeting 
with sufficient success to admit of the directors pro- 
ceeding to allotment. It is intimated, however, that at 
least £750,000 must be subscribed before the stock will 
be issued. For this decision the directors are to be 
commended. Thecompany, however, will never regain 
its lost prestige under the present régime. It is hoped 
that Sir Ernest Cassel will consent to take the place 
filled by the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; than this gentleman 
there could be no better nomination, and his consent to 
take up the reins of administration would have an. 
immediate effect on the company’s prospects. 

Among industrial concerns, Paquin Limited have had 
another excellent year, and Mr. John Barker was able 
to claim at Monday’s meeting that ‘‘the company is. 
more than ever fortified in its front-rank position among 
the great commercial enterprises of the world”. Not- 
withstanding the increase in the number of hotels in 
London, there seems to be little or no falling off in the 
business of those already established ; the Savoy Hotel 
Limited has more than held its own during the past 
year; Claridge’s, which belongs to the same com- 
pany, has not done quite so well, but the Berkeley 
has done rather better, and the profits of the company 
show a slight improvement. 
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INSURANCE—INDUSTRIAL LIFE OFFICES, 


NDUSTRIAL life offices in this country are, for the 
4 most part, improving their position in a somewhat 
remarkable fashion. Several companies which, a few 
years back, could not be regarded with confidence, have 
by steady work on sound lines accomplished excellent 
results, have a clear future in front of them, and are 
doing well for their policyholders. For this change 
much credit must be given to the skilful guidance of 
actuaries, to whom the managers of these industrial 
offices have given a free hand in the matter of providing 
reserves and distributing surplus. 

Many, if not most, of the industrial companies now 
have an annual valuation, which is of especial interest 
to the policyholders in the ordinary branch. The 
Britannic Assurance Company, after applying more 
than £100,000 in further strengthening the reserves in 
both branches, has a net surplus of £42,953, of which 
£28,100 is being divided among the policyholders and 
shareholders. This gives the policyholders a bonus 
addition to the sum assured at the rate of 3os. per 
cent. per annum. The average amount of the policies 
in the ordinary branch of the Britannic is only about 
457, and a bonus at the rate declared constitutes 
for such policies a very good return indeed. The 
ordinary business of the company is steadily growing ; 
the annual premium income is nearly £300,000, 
and the ordinary funds amount to £737,084. The in- 
dustrial branch is much larger. The premium income 
is £883,919 and the funds £1,250,660. The total 
payments to policyholders in both branches exceeded 
£524,000, and it is difficult to over-estimate the value 
to policyholders for small amounts of the receipt of so 
large asum. It is an encouraging feature to find that 
more than £125,000 was paid in the course of the year 
to policyholders during their own lifetime. Of this 
sum £92,400 was paid to people assured in the in- 
dustrial branch. There are at least some of the work- 
ing classes prudent enough to use good life assurance 
offices as a means of making provision for their old 


e. 

The Refuge is another company having both an 
ordinary and an industrial branch. This company also 
has an annual valuation, and has once again given its 
ordinary policyholders a reversionary bonus at the rate 
of 30s. per cent. per annum. The number of policy- 
holders in the industrial branch exceeds three millions, 
and the claims paid under industrial policies amounted 
to £700,000. In the two branches together the Refuge 
has a premium income of more than £ 2,300,000, and 
total funds of more than 45,500,000. Since the forma- 
tion of the company in 1864 it has paid in claims to 
policyholders over 411,000,000. 

The report of the Pearl Life Assurance Company, 
another office of the same class, does not state the 
amount of the annual bonus declared ; but in previous 
years the Pearl has given a reversionary bonus of 30s. 
per cent. to its ordinary policyholders. This rate of 
bonus seems to be fashionable among the industrial 
companies, and, as we have said, is distinctly good in 
view of the smallness of the sums assured. In the two 
branches together the premium income of the Pearl 
amounted to £ 1,635,000; the claims paid in 1907 were 
£565,637, and the total funds at the end of the year 
43,076,599. Once again the revenue account of this 
company shows capital paid up during the year to the 
amount of £19,932. This appears to make the capital 
subscribed and fully paid up 4,100,000, at which point 
presumably it will remain. There have in the past 
been allotments of shares in the Pearl which were in 
certain respects open to objection, and it is to be hoped 
that the capital arrangements of the company are now 
complete. 

Yet one more company, the Wesleyan and General, 
has given its ordinary participating policyholders a 
reversionary bonus of 30s. The society received in 
premiums £788,000, and has total funds of 41,129,000. 
Unlike most of the other offices, the accounts are not 
divided into ordinary and industrial, though the two 
departments exist. It is instructive to see the accounts 
of the two branches separately, and it would be well if 
the Wesleyan and General would follow the usual 
custom in the near future. 


The high rate of expenditure involved in industrial 
life assurance makes us view this branch of the business 


with qualified approval. Industrial policies are better 
than no policies at all, but it would be far better for 
the assured if they could manage to take their policies 
for small amounts in the ordinary branches, in which 
the results are excellent, and the cost of life assurance 
much smaller than in the industrial departments. 


THE GRAND-GUIGNOL. 


‘TS critics seem to have been disappointed by the 
performance at the Shaftesbury. A little previous 
reflection would have steeled them. ‘The tourist, when 
he emerges, haggard with thrills, from the tiny Théatre 
du Grand-Guignol, falters a horrified admiration for 
the acting—its quietness, its naturalness, by reason of 
which his illusion has been absolute. Such a perform- 
ance overwhelms him with wonder. The mimes seem 
to him demons of genius, stage-managed by the devil 
himself. Well, these mimes are very good, and very 
well stage-managed. But the root of the great effect 
they make is in the smallness of their stage and of 
their auditorium. Set in a small frame, quite near to 
you, life-sized, they can carry the conviction without 
any of the artifices necessary to mimes working 
under the ordinary conditions. They do not have to 
raise their voices. They do not have to exaggerate 
the expressions of their faces. They need indulge in no 
large gestures. To carry conviction across the foot- 
lights of an ordinary theatre, all these tricks must be 
played ; and, naturally, the conviction carried cannot 
be so strong. No symbel of life, however ingeniously 
fashioned, can compete with life itself. To act well in 
the Grand-Guignol postulates, of course, as much art as 
in any other theatre ; but it doesnot postulate those special 
artifices which are elsewhere necessary. The effect of 
such artifices in the Grand-Guignol would be instantly 
disastrous to illusion. Hardly less disastrous must be 
the effect of their absence in the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
On the night of my visit, I could see that the mimes 
realised the necessity for a mode different from that 
in which they had been trained. They were making 
efforts to act up to the size of their surroundings. But 
the efforts were timid and spasmodic. With the best 
will in the world, an artist cannot suddenly learn to do 
all that he has been taught inveterately to leave undone. 
And thus the general effect was of under-acting. And 
lost to us utterly were the thrills, which in any case 
could not have been so violent as they are in the small 
compass of the Grand-Guignol. I can imagine how 
appalling must be, there, the effect of ‘‘Les Nuits 
du Hampton-Club”. The play is adapted from 
‘“*The Suicide Club”, and is far more horrible than 
the original, because all the saving grace of fantasy 
has been struck out. Not in the poetically im- 
possible London of Stevenson’s invention, but in 
the prosaically impossible London of the Parisian 
adapter’s invention—in actual Paris, to all intents 
and purposes—do we see those jaded gentlemen 
snatching an awful joy in gambling with death. The 
whole thing is quite realistic, quite ‘‘ convincing ”, and 
at the Grand-Guignol must send shudders up the 
spine. We should share fully there the ‘‘ émotions 
violentes ” of the actual gamblers. But at the Shaftes- 
bury we merely look on. The agitation of the mimes 
is not simulated broadly enough to infect us. The 
scene goes tamely. Similarly is our blood not chilled 
by ‘‘Le Rouge est Mis”. A jockey, dying from a 
“throw”, is carried in to the surgeon’s room near the 
course. The surgeon, and his assistant, and the jockey’s 
employer, and the jockey’s friends, are far more con- 
cerned about the result of the next race than about the 
soul that is passing. All the horror depends on our 
sense of the keenness of their pre-occupation, the 
extremity of their fever. Here again the acting was 
not laid on thick enough for the required effect. We 
were left to perform the task of imagining ourselves 
harrowed—harrowed yonder, in the Grand-Guignol. 
Personally, I made no great effort to perform this 
task. I don’t at all mind being harrowed incidentally. 


I am always ready to submit myself to the high thrill 
of tragedy, ancient or modern, and am always grateful 
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to the giver. When horror is used as a means to an 
end, to illustrate some idea, to point some criticism of 
life, and so, in the end, to purge me through pity and 
awe, I am all for it. But horror for horror’s sake 
offends me. I do not say that I always shun it: merely 
that I am rightly ashamed of yielding to it. Not all 
the repertory of the Grand-Guignol can be banned as 
horror for horror’s sake. There are always the 
harmless farces ; 
which are the special feature of the repertory, there 
may sometimes be discerned, if not a reason, at least a 
flimsy excuse for their existence. Thus, among the 


and even in the ugly episodes, | 


plays enacted at the Shaftesbury, ‘‘Le Rouge est | 


Mis ” may be said to contain a criticism of life, cheap 
enough criticism indeed, but better than nothing. And 
a similar point may be stretched in favour of ‘‘ Les 
Nuits du Hampton-Club”. Gone are all the irony and 
charm and fun with which Stevenson turned horror 
into delight. Horror, doubtless, was the adapter’s sole 
objective. But there is still a substratum of meaning. 
What ghost of meaning, however, can the keenest eye 
detect in such a play as ‘‘ L’Angoisse” (which is the 
most typically Grand-Guignolesque thing in the pro- 
gramme)? There are three characters : a sculptor, his 
doctor, and a girl who is his model. He is conscious 
of something uncanny in the atmosphere of his studio. 
He believes it to be haunted. The doctor tells him he has 
been working too hard, and laughs at his hallucinations. 
During their conversation, the model falls into an 
epileptic trance. The doctor, to test her condition, 
drives a hat-pin through her arm. Presently, under 
his influence, she begins to have a vision of a thing that 
once occurred in the studio. She sees the previous 
tenant murdering his wife, and then concealing the 
corpse by building a column of plaster round it. The 
column still stands in the studio; and the two men, 
seizing hammer and chisel, duly reveal the corpse just 
before the fall of the curtain. And there you have a 
perfect example of horror for horror’s sake. To the 
brain, to the heart, no appeal whatsoever: merely a 
gratuitous, unwholesome tampering with the nerves. 
I do not say that such a piece can have no claim to 
be regarded as art. ‘‘L’Angoisse” is, indeed, very 
cleverly constructed. Much care and skill have been 
used to produce the full effect. What a sorry prostitu- 
tion of care and skill! 

I have so often sneered at the British playgoer that 
it is a great pleasure to say something in honour of 
him. It does seem to me a matter for congratulation 
that native equivalents for such plays as ‘‘ L’Angoisse”’ 
could not possibly become popular in London. And, 
as that sounds rather unctuous, I hasten to add that 
there is a very good lesson for London to learn from 
this visit of the Grand-Guignol. It is lamentable that 
we have no theatre for the production of short plays. 
Such a theatre (as tiny as possible) seems to me far 
more urgently desirable than the national theatre that 
we talk so much of. Why does nobody found it? The 
omens are all propitious. We live in an age remark- 
able for its lack of power to concentrate its mind 
for a long time on any one subject. It is because 
of this lack that the new journalism has swamped 
the old. It is mainly because of this lack that the 
music-halls are swamping the theatres. The one kind 
of theatre that need not fear the music-halls is the 
theatre that I suggest. There would be no diffi- 
culty about getting plays for it. To write a long play 
requires very much more technical skill than to write a 
short one. (The contrary theory is all humbug.) The 
only reason why the average writer with any sort of a 
dramatic idea almost invariably tries to spin that idea 
out through four acts is that a curtain-raiser does not 
—how should it?—fire his ambition. Given the 
certainty that good short plays would be worthily pro- 
duced, he would turn his hand to short plays quickly 
enough. It is often asked, angrily, why none of our 
millionaires has enough imagination to endow a national 
theatre. I fancy that their coyness is due less to lack 
of imagination than to lack of prodigality. Even the 
dullest millionaire would like his name to go echoing 
gloriously down the ages; only, the price is rather 
a stiff one. On the other hand, if a millionaire 
would found a small theatre for short plays, the 
chances are that he would very soon be richer than 


ever. And, though his praises would not perhaps be 
sung so lustily by the visitors to his theatre as they 
would have been sung, if he had founded a national 
theatre, by the far greater number of people who never 
set foot inside it, he would nevertheless have a very 
gratifying time indeed. 

At present, the only one of our habitual dramatists 
who ever writes a short play is Mr. Alfred Sutro. 
‘The Man on the Kerb”, produced in the course of 
a charity matinée last Tuesday at the Aldwych Theatre, 
is fraught with quite as much horror as any of the 
plays that I have been describing. But it is fraught 
with meaning, too, and with pity, and strikes at some- 
thing beyond our mere nerves. Its theme is not a mere 
gruesome accident, invented, better ignored, but a 
typical phase of life which can be ignored only by 
cowardice. The scene is laid in a sort of cellar, the 
dwelling-place of a young man and his wife, who are fail- 
ing in the struggle for existence. The young man has 
been a bank-clerk, but has been out of work for a long 
time, and is reduced to the verge of starvation. His wife 
has picked up a purse which had just been dropped by 
a lady in the street ; and, when he comes home, after a 
fruitless day, she confesses the theft. With the con- 
tents of the purse they will be able to live for weeks. 
They will be able to nurse their starving child, and 
themselves, back to health. They will be strong enough 
to begin the struggle again. The husband, who has 
always been honest, is appalled by the theft. Yet why 
should he not keep the purse? He wavers. The 
measured tread of a policeman is heard in the street 
above ; and, at the sound, respectability triumphs over 
humanity : the purse is handed to the policeman. The 
absurdity of this action, since it is quite a possible 
absurdity, does but make the tragedy more grim. 
So soon as he has done it, the husband sees clearly 
what a miserable, spiritless fool he has been. What 
is to become of him now, and of his wife and 
child? In the workhouse they would be separated. 
They will not go there. The woman, stronger than 
he, urges that they shall die together, now, of their 
own will. He shrinks from that. ‘‘Let us wait till 
to-morrow” he groans. And thus, all the more haunt- 
ingly for its inconclusiveness, the little tragedy ends. 
The woman was beautifully played by Miss Florence 
Kahn, who showed again, though in a very different 
style, the intense emotional gifts that she showed in 
‘*Rosmersholm” a few weeks ago. The husband was 
played by Mr. Seymour Hicks with a sense of pathos 
and with a restraint that must have surprised him 
almost as much as they surprised us, after the years in 


| which he has devoted himself to an art-form not pro- 


pitious to such qualities. [I hope his devotion to that 
art-form will be less exclusive now. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


FAIR WOMEN AND OTHER PICTURES. 


pe VERvene has been going to see Fair Women at 

the New Gallery, and almost everyone has the 
same word of cavil or amusement at the comprehensive 
title. Ido not doubt that it would have been easy to 
get together a collection of portraits far more repre~ 
sentative of the beauty of this generation, as beauty is 
understood by the general mind. But would it be very 
interesting? Evena collection of the portraits of the 
famous beauties of history would disconcert our pre- 
conceptions. The dead fair women who most bewitched 
their world and time perplex us often in their portraits ; 
we wonder how men went mad about them. But 
beauty like theirs ‘‘ was genius”’, and could create, like 
genius, forgetfulness of all criticisms and claims and 
prepossessions in the conviction that theirs was the 
one true answer to the mind’sdesire. The spell is lost, 
the enchantment broken, when the actual presence, 
with its living nameless graces, is withdrawn ; and we 
who breathe a different air can catalogue coldly blemish 
and charm alike : unless, indeed, what rarely happens, 
some painter has matched genius with genius and 
brought us not only the recorded image, but the radia- 
tion and magnetic air that perfumed the living presence. 
The greatest personages of history are not those that 
make the most impressive figure in dramas and 
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romances; they appear to overawe and numb the active 
imagination, and so it has been very often with beautiful 
women in art. The woman that was enthroned and 
perfect in all men’s eyes is supplanted by another, 
whom no one ‘‘in the old age counted fair”, but who 
for some single artist has come to incarnate a lost 
dream ; and he sets his choice against the world, and it 
prevails. What is beauty if we do not feel it, if it does 
not move and trouble? And are we not moved and 
troubled most by those images and types in which 
beauty was hardly suspected till the painter found it 
out, and made their strangeness of proportion a reproof 
to accepted canons, and itself accepted and conformed 
to in the end? Sometimes even living women have 
seemed able to mould themselves, by some mystery of 
feminine pliability, into the likeness of an image which 
in the beginning was created out of an artist’s brooding 
thought. 

Is this a special plea for Mr. John’s ‘‘ Seraphita””—a 
picture which no visitor to the New Gallery has passed 
by, but which few seem to have looked at without an 
exclamation of surprise, consternation, or derision ? 
Well, 1 confess to being absolutely fascinated by 
Seraphita. A lean lank lady, with stooping shoulders 
and hands that drop by her sides, with pallid ex- 
hausted features, with colourless draggled hair, stand- 
ing on a cliffs edge ; dressed in black, with a vaporous 
blue world of frozen peaks and chasms behind her ; can 
she be called prepossessing? Far from it ; but she 
haunts, she fascinates. Doubtless this enigmatical con- 
ception, and the wonderful background of fiords melt- 
ing into sky, owe their first suggestion to Balzac’s 
story ; but the picture is essentially a vision of the 
artist’s own. The creative hand is there, with choice, 
decision, in every tone and line ; and beside it all the 
prepossessing ladies whose fair aspects have been 
merely reflected on the canvas fade into the common 
day. So too the pair of sumptuous little paintings of 
Clara and Sidonia von Bonk rose out of a hint from a 
book, but are equally the creations of another imagi- 
native mind, very different indeed from Mr. John’s. 
Did Burne-Jones ever surpass these two marvels, always 
a delight to see again? Never, I think, in his later 
work did he paint with quite such closeness and in- 


tensity of imagination, informing every detail. Rossetti, - 


who is not well represented at the New Gallery, except 
in drawings, had in even greater degree the power of 
appropriating and intensifying a type chosen from 
actual life. In the end it is the images of woman, 
created by painters who have this power, that win the 
world over ; they assume a beauty or a charm, rather 
than embody the tradition of it. 

Yet returning in another mood to an exhibition like 
this, one might seek out, instead of those pictures 
which incarnate an artist’s original, predestined choice 
out of the human world, impassioned with recollections 
and desires, the portraiture in which, besides the 
individual presentment, there is a sort of undertone, 
celebrating the beauty of our race. In the portraits of 
Watts there is always this undertone. One of the 
purposes of his work was to paint the noblest types 
among the men and women of his generation ; even in 
his ideal painting, the types were essentially English. 
In Watts’ portraits of fair Englishwomen there is a 
simplicity, as far removed from homeliness as from 
parade, which corresponds to the simplicity of perfect 
manners and gives a mental tone to the conception 
of the person, sharply dividing it from the mundane 
brilliance of the painters of fashionable beauty. Even 
in some of the most striking of Mr. Sargent’s portraits, 
‘we are too conscious of a drawing-room atmosphere, . 
shared by the sitters with all their social world, not 
their own only; though all such criticism is totally 
forgotten before the splendid portrait of Miss Evans, 
magnificently direct and powerful in portraiture of | 
mind and character through attitude and feature. 
Without the conscious intention of Watts, Millais took | 
a frank joy in the beauty of his countrywomen ; and _ 
this frankness makes part of the charm of his glowing 
portrait of Mrs. Myers, standing in her crimson dress 
against the tangled green of an English hedge, with 
unconscious, open gaze. In the portrait of his daughter | 
there is obviously a reminiscence of that adorable 


(painter of womanhood, Gainsborough; the lightness 


and transparency of handling are there, but not the 
entire felicity of touch. Mr. Shannon aims, - like 
Reynolds, at character in the setting and surrounding 
of his sitters as well as in their pose; he is less con- 
cerned about vivid portraiture of feature, is sometimes 
indeed indifferent to obvious likeness ; but the likeness 
in his portrait of Mrs. Patrick Campbell is admirable. 
Mr. Steer, again, cares less for incisive presentment of a 
face than for harmony in the whole painting ; he keeps 
in the English tradition, but exchanges the darkly 
scenic background of park or garden, against which 
Reynolds and Gainsborough illuminated their figures, 
for a shimmer of foliage in sunshine which bathes both 
figure and background and melts one into the other. 
The newer method loses salience in the contours and 
dominance in the face, but has its compensations. The 
‘Mrs. Hammersley ”, with its fresh green and silver, 
looks far better in the big west room at the New Gallery 
- in the cramped space of the New English Art 
ub. 

I was reminded of this picture the other day by a por- 
trait of Mr. Gerard Chowne’s, called ‘‘ The Hydrangea 
Bower”’, a very pleasant painting, conceived on the same 
sort of lines as Mr. Steer’s, with a definite scheme of 
colour in light tones. This was in the recent exhibition 
of the Modern Society of Portrait Painters. The 
extensiveness of this show gave evidence of great 
activity, and the high general level witnessed to the 
abundant talent and cleverness of the younger genera- 
tion. Mr. Gerald Kelly, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Bohm, 
Mr. Sholto Douglas, and Mr. Alfred Hayward were 
prominent exhibitors. Some of these are showing 
more pictures now at the Goupil Gallery; among 
which is a series of flower-pieces by Mr. Chowne. 
Delicate and sensitive as Mr. Chowne’s touch is in 
these, his favourite subjects, I wonder that he can bear, 
as he sometimes does, to group his blossoms so acci- 
dentally, or clump them together in a fashion that 
seems to me almost barbarous. The best is the little 
painting of white roses, a study of luminous whites and 
grays, which contains a real idea. Mr. Connard’s 
paintings of flowers, less sensitive and modest, are in 
some ways more interesting, because they add effects 
of light. Mr. Hayward is developing his versatile 
talent, and would be surer of success, like most of the 
painters in question, if he produced less and centred 
his power with more thoughtfulness on chosen subjects. 
Some of his landscapes show feeling both for Nature 
and for style. 

Another exhibition that well deserves a visit is that 
of Mr. Rich’s water-colours at the New English Art 
Club’s premises in Dering Yard. In spite of the vast 
amount of laborious, depressing work in water-colours 
that still retains vogue and price, there has been a real 
revival of the genuine art of water-colour drawing. 
Mr. Rich has been one of the champions of this revival, 
as the New English exhibitions have borne witness. 
His present show is one of the best that he has held ; 
it is more varied than his work is wonttobe. Mr. Rich 
makes us enjoy the medium for its own sake, whether 
he uses it in light, lucid washes, or in more solid and 
complete fashion, for he never loses the freshness of 
the brush-stroke, making his masses tell by forcible 
silhouette. His colour is controlled by an idea, and 
points by contrast the futility of those who strive to 
get glow and richness by rivalling Nature’s hues, and 
end by producing no specific colour-effect at all. There 
are a number of beautiful drawings in this exhibition, 
out of which I would choose for special pleasure those 
like ‘‘The Barbican, Lewes”, where the lovely and 
peculiar tint of old castle walls is suggested, simply 
and directly but with wonderful success, while the 
lines of the drawing add to charming colour a certain 
strengthening severity. LauRENCE BINyON, 


‘*BLACKBERRY SAL.” 


PRING comes to the Weald this gost with rather 
laggard footsteps. Candlemas Day was fair and 
bright, and the old saw has proved true: Winter has 
had another flight. But spring is visibly approaching. 


The rooks, who last week were painfully carrying 
istitks—a good rook, struggling with a high wind and 
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a long crooked twig, is a sublime spectacle—have sub- 
sided. The primroses as yet are shy, but periwinkles 
are peeping, and the celandine shows his shining 
morning face in the ditches. Soon we shall have the 
‘*roguish chaffing bird”’, the cuckoo. 

Will the rooks and the cuckoo, one wonders, miss 
something this spring, think that the lanes look empty 
somehow, and puzzle their wise heads to find out what 
is lacking? Humanity, such sprinkling of it as in- 
habits two or three villages, could tell them what it is. 
Blackberry Sal is dead—she and her old red jacket 
shall plough the lanes no more. 

Perhaps it is unfair to call her witch—even white 
witch. She did not, as far as is known, deal in 
charms when called in, only in decoctions of herbs 
and ointments, of unprepossessing appearance but of 
exceeding efficacy. Certain it is that, if she used any 
charms, they were of the pious kind, such as Pepys 
has noted, for Sal was a very religious old lady. She 
had no tinge of the black witchcraft that led the 
Regent Duke of Orleans to be quite sure that there 
was no God, and to spend several fortunes in trying to 
raise the Devil. She was, by her own statement, a 
doctor. There came into her neighbourhood, a few 
years ago, a man who, thanks to a dislocated knee, is 
lame. Being used to his lame leg, he takes but little 
notice of it. But of course he is aware that it spoils 
him for a specimen, that his leg, like Mr. Wegg’s, 
could only ‘‘ turn out valuable yet as—as a Monstrosity, 
if you'll excuse me”, and is quite accustomed to the 
interest it excites in the minds of children and doctors. 
Sal, meeting, accosted him. ‘‘ Sir,” she said, ‘‘if you 
will come to me, I will make that leg as straight as the 
other.” Knowing something of the tender mercies of 
bone-setters, he declined. ‘* You needn’t be afraid,” 
said she, ‘I’m an old doctor, it’s true; but I am 
something much better and safer than a doctor—I’m 
an old woman. You'll be quite safe with me.” 

On the pence she got for her medicaments, eked out, 
latterly, with a shilling or two a week contributed by 
her neighbours, she lived. A hard life, doubtless. For 
the last twenty years of it she lived in empty hopper 
huts, now on one farm, now on another, and they are 
not commodious mansions. Some years back, ‘‘ Truth” 
used to record with indignation the sentences passed on 
vagrants ‘‘for the atrocious crime of sleeping in the 
open air”. Begging ‘‘Truth’s” pardon, this is 
bunkum. It is not the sleeping that is objected to: it 
is the careless smoking in straw-filled barns and the 
scarcity of eggs which too often follows on giving 
Shelter to the homeless that make farmers hard- 
hearted. Not to mention that indiscriminate charity in 
this direction makes void their fire-insurance policy. 
But no one, who knew her, refused Blackberry Sal her 
poor lodging. As for stealing, she was absolutely safe. 
She would not even take wood, sometimes not when 
told todo so. She preferred to go out gathering sticks, 
‘*’ooding”’ as the Kent people call it, and built her own 
independent little wood-pile. Nor was she ever known 
to beg. Once indeed her lame friend found her 
standing by another woman who was sitting crumpled 
up in the hedgerow. ‘‘ Sir,” quoth Sal (she had the 
manners of a duchess of the old school), ‘‘ I am glad to 
meet you. This poor woman is going to Pembury 
Union. She has had nothing to eat since yesterday. 
Please give her something to help her on the road.” 
The trifle given, Sal gave stately thanks, not over 
elaborate, perfect in their sure assumption of the fact 
that the man was very glad to help. For herself, she 
neither then nor ever asked. 

In her dealings with the village shops she was the 
soul of uprightness. The butcher from whom she 
bought suet for her salves bears witness that, though 
she often had to inform him that, for the moment, she 
had no money, she always came on the promised day 
with the amount. He would have trusted her, he says, 
to any extent. . She took in ‘‘ Lloyd’s Weekly” ; 
“There might”, she used to say, ‘‘ be something in it 
of interest to me”; and though she had not always the 
penny ready and the newsvendor often forgot it, so did 
not Sal. :‘‘ Pardon me”, she has said to him, ‘it is 
for three, not two, that I owe. With this week’s, 
‘fourpence.” 

Her witchcraft was only in externals. 


She 


nothing of the witch but her hide. Tall, and very 
upright, clad always in subfusc bonnet and skirt and 
scarlet jacket tied round the waist with a cord, she was 
a soldierly figure. Yet, somehow, she watched our 
peaceful lanes to perfection. Whoever first called her 
Blackberry Sal” wrought probably better than he 
knew. The name fitted her as if she had been poured 
into it. With a pink colour in her cheeks to the last, 
and the rest of her cleanly wild, rugged without being 
ragged, she suggested a bramble bush. 

Her real name was a far grander one: it was 
Alexandrina D. M. McLeod. It appears duly signed 
to her Poems. For, though one hates to speak evil of 
the dead, it must be owned that Sal was a minor poet, 
author of ‘‘The Prophetic Hymn Book. W. T. 
Simmons, Printer, Stone Street, Cranbrook, Kent. 
Price Eightpence”. This work she would, if asked to 
do so, sell. Candour compels the admission that the. 
verse is uncouth. She seems to have had vague ideas 
of rhyme, vaguer of metre. She had not, apparently,. 
a musical ear, and there was nothing of the sedulous 
ape about Sal. To this little book she owed, half a 
dozen years ago, a fortunately fleeting celebrity. She 
had, at the first Jubilee, been rash enough to prophesy 
in print that our present King would not ascend the 
throne. During the anxious days of the postponed 
Coronation, when those who were readiest to deny the 
divinity that doth hedge a king found to their surprise 
that there was at least a lot of humanity, Sal’s poems, 
in city phrase, ‘looked up”. People asked ‘‘ Could she 
have been right ? Was Sal also among the Prophets ?” 
No one was more glad than the old woman when her 
guess proved a bad one. 

A hard life, and a very lonely. For she was not 
social. Except in the way of her business, she made 
few acquaintances. Whence she came none knows. 
Legends floated about that she was ‘‘ highly con- 
nected”, but they probably took their rise from her 
manner, which bore no trace of rusticity. When or 
why she took to so quaint a life, no one can say. a 
all are sure that she had never ‘‘done anything”. At 
the last, when she was fourscore, the doctor compelled 
her to go to the infirmary. But she was not quite 
happy there; she missed her ‘‘ hollow tree, her crust 
of bread, and liberty”. Mercifully, she died before she 
had been there a month, and lies in the hillside church- 
yard over against the latest of her abiding-places, 
among the lanes that look so empty without her. 


TRANSFIGURED. 


HE winter sun, after a day of glory, was sinking 
gradually, though there was still an hour or two 

of light. The glare had blotted out the walls and 
fences ; the relics of an older, pleasanter, more human 
civilisation rose like islands springing from a sea of 
burnt dry grass. Towers, castles, aqueducts, tombs 
and piles of masonry, now shapeless, but which once 
had been well known to the inhabitants of Rome, who 
no doubt hailed them with joy on their return from 
foreign countries, just as we hail the gasworks by the 
bridge at Battersea, the Lambeth shot tower and the 
church in Langham Place, stood up on every side. 
They stood like finger-posts upon the road of history to 
guide us backwards to an age of cruelty and of oppres- 
sion, in some respects just like our own, but differing 
from it by the possession of the sense of beauty, and 
by the lack of cant, that fourth dimension of our state. 
The heat had raised a haze which had turned everything 
to gold. The decaying piles of bricks, and the long 
lines of ruined aqueducts, the distant city, with the 
cross upon S. Peter’s seeming to hang against the sky, 
as when it first was seen by Constantine, had lost their 
air of ruin and dejection, and appeared glorified, as if 
they waited for the triumph of some emperor, who 
should deliver man. The gold had tinged the snow 
upon the Sabine hills, turning them back again into 
volcanoes, with streams of molten lava running down 
their flanks. The towns perched on the rocky hills 
were glorified and shone refulgent, each looking like a 
little Athens, as it must have looked to Pericles, their 
churches each one turned to an Acropolis. - The sleek 
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cream-coloured oxen stood and chewed the cud, their 
limpid eyes looking like coal-tar heated and allowed 
to cool till it acquires a jetty and transparent glaze. 
They stood, conscious of their nobility, direct descendants 
from the time when Rome was noble and the centre of 
the world. The Gracchi must have loved their ancestors, 
tended and ploughed with them. Where shepherds 
dressed in brown herded their sheep, their great white 
dogs beside them, there rose an acrid scent, which took 
you back to a remote and tiny Rome, in which the flocks 
were folded every night. 

At times a peasant on his rough black pony, holding 
an ox-goad across the saddle like a lance, jogged past, 
wrapped in a tattered cloak. In the deserted Via 
Appia, once thronged with busy folk coming towards 
that Rome to which led every road, and now an avenue 
which somewhere must come out upon the Styx or on 
the banks of Periphlegethon, no one seemed to stir. 
The tourists had gone home, and the clear air no more 
resounded to the voices of the citizens of the great 
republic which no doubt one day will proclaim Rome 
and its Agro a territory, pending the time when it may 
qualify to be a State. The living seemed to be effaced 
and to have given place, as in fact they always must, 
to those who had become the real owners of the soil by 
mingling with it after death. Those who had paved 
the Appian Way, and built the tombs which fringe it, 
and who had ruled the world as confidently as does the 
Anglo-Saxon race to-day, appeared to smile derisively 
when from the neighbouring high road the hooting of 
a motor-car drowned the bleating of the sheep. They 
ruled so confidently that they could not have seen the 
figure of a man advancing slowly by a road at a right 
angle to the great thoroughfare which led from Rome 
to Brindisi in the days when Horace ambled out upon 
his mule. He tramped along slowly and doggedly, 
carrying a short, bright hedge-knife, with which he had 
been working, in his hand. Bent, dirty, and with the air 
of resignation that a hard life often imparts, he trudged 
along the road, just as he must have trudged through life, 
without complaint, and yet resentful as is an overdriven 
ox. The sun had burned his hair a rusty brown, his 
flesh a livid colour, and on his hands great freckles like 
the blotchings on a trout showed that he had once been 
fair, that is for an Italian, although his face was almost 
hidden in a week’s growth of beard. A black tight- 
fitting jersey, spotted with half-moons in white, dis- 
coloured underneath the arms with sweat, and darned 
in places with a light-coloured thread, did duty for a 
shirt. It left his neck, scraggy and wrinkled as a 
vulture’s, bare, and round it was a faded red silk 
handkerchief tied in a sailor’s knot. A thick moustache 
covered his mouth, which when he spoke showed his 
teeth, stained and broken, looking like those of an old 
horse, yellow and long with age. Across his shoulders, 
dangling like a cloak he wore his jacket, made of a brown 
and shoddy-looking cloth, such as you see at a ship- 
chandler’s in a little foreign port. A broad and greasy 
leather belt kept up his trousers, which time and wear 
had made as shiny as a piece of oil-cloth, rubbing the 

ttern out and laying bare the woof. His black felt 

at was tilted at an angle, covering a hole, gaping and 
ugly, where his left eye had been, which seemed to 
have been taken out by an unskilful surgeon, who had 
gashed and scarred the cheek. Patience had given to 
his face an air of dignity, as of a Samson, blinded and 
in chains, peering about sightless and puzzled in the 
darkness of his life, and wondering why men laughed. 
He stopped to pass the time of day and make a 
cigarette, moistening the paper with a tongue as 
dry as a macaw’s, and after lighting it, with a 
match rolled up in a bit of newspaper, drifted quite 
naturally into the story of his life. He told it 
fluently, with a good choice of words, but in a per- 
functory way, neither commenting or extenuating any- 
thing, and yet when he began something within him 
made him keep on and finish it, not that he knew it 
was a scripture, written for anybody’s learning, but 
in the same way a volcano belches forth its flames from 
its-interior fires. 

‘Two francs a day, at forty-eight, for ten hours’ 
work, and an hour to walk each way. Of course, the 
two hours should be paid for as I do not walk them for 


amusement, but what’s the good of talking? Turn — 


redeemer and you are crucified. Look at my hands at 
forty-eight, after a life of work... .” 

He held them out. They certainly had been well 
crucified, and looked like roots of trees, but dirtier, 
gnarled, knotted, and not inviting tothe eye. A finger, 
too, was missing from the left hand, leaving a stump, 
just like a candle-end. 

He smiled, not the least bitterly, but as a man may 
smile in a picture gallery at an unpleasant martyrdom 
by Ribalta, Ribera, or other painters of the Valencian 
school, to show that he is human, and that the sight of 
suffering does not disgust, when it is masked by art. 
Spitting, in a philosophic way, not at the world, but 
merely on the ground, he broke again into his mono- 
logue, almost against his will, just as the prophets 
sometimes seemed to speak in the Old Testament. 
‘*T ought, perhaps,” he said, ‘‘to have gone to the 
Argentine Republic when I was young. A man can 
have a horse there—stand upright on his feet, and does 
not need to go about, as he does here in Italy, with his 
hat always in his hand. 

‘* Besides, it was the land of Garibaldi in his youth— 
there he learned to be free. But now what is the use 
of talking? I am too old, and an old dog loves the 
house he knows, even if he is beaten in it. My age 
too, and my finger make it impossible. They would 
not let me sail. Instead of that, when I was young I 
went up the Levant, first to Greece, which I liked well 
enough, for the wages on the Corinth railway were 
good, the wine sound, cheap, and would be better, if 
they had not a cursed way of filling it with pitch. 
What can you expect, though, from a people who cross 
themselves like Turks, from right to left, when all the 
other Christians make the sign from left to right ? Not 
that I often make it, or ever, except perhaps at night 
on a dark road, or when a master sees me. 

‘*In Greece I married. She wasan Italian girl, not a 
bad housewife, and tidy—religious also ; a little of it is 
good for women, just as a little wine is good for men. 
Well, that lasted only a year or two. When I got back 
from Corinth she was dead, and all my savings stolen. 

‘* After that, Greece was black to me; I left my little 
boy with Sisters and off to Candia, an island of the 
Greeks, belonging also to the Turks, but under inter- 
national control, why I don’t know. There I worked a 
year or two, I can’t quite remember ; but I do remember 
that I lost my finger there, working with a steam crane 
at Larnaca. There was no compensation to be got, as 
the man I worked for was a consul, and I had no pass- 
port, so when I wanted to appeal . . . pay and appeal, 
eh? ... he threatened to send me home to Italy. 
Repatriation was what he called it, but it is all the 
same, when a poor man has to do with rich men, 
especially if they are consuls or the like. Justice, but 
not in my house, as the proverb says. After that I 
took a passage in a pilgrim ship to Alexandria. She 
was packed as full of infidels as a basket is with fish. 
I hadn’t anything to steal, so I was not robbed ; not 
that the infidels are any worse than we are in that 
respect. 

‘* Alexandria I found a place in which a man could 
live. Hot, but not too hot, except now and then, and 
wages good, upon the railway, until I lost my job: good 
sterling English money too, gold without fluctuation ; 
and I saved seven pounds, all in the little sovereigns, 
two of which make one. 

‘*So now I got my little boy across from Athens 
for I had no wish he should become a clerical, and 
found a first-rate job, to clean the city sewers, four 
francs a day—that is chellins, better than francs, they 
are. 

‘*A dirty job? Yes, but four chellins ! sheelins, eh, 
you call them. A cursed illness overtook me—not 
fever, but another kind of bad air—and all my seven 
pounds soon vanished. Again I got no compensation. 
My employer was a Jew ; but Jews and Christians are 
alike in such things. Then I went to -Beyrout, paying 
my passage, and worked at making railroads as before 
in Greece, with hundreds of Italians, for we Italians 
are the beasts of burden of the world. From there I 
tramped on to Damascus. Frightened? No, not the 
least ; Christian and heathen poor are kind enough to 
one another, and when a man has nothing anyone can 
steal he is safe enough, almost in any country. , 
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** Yes, they say Damascus is a pretty place, but I 
saw nothing of it ‘but the electric-light works and the 
hospital. “Twas there I lost my eye, owing to the 
‘sudden fusing of a wire, that and because the doctor 
in the hospital made a mistake and left a little piece of 
iron in the wound. To save my other eye I had to 
have the wounded one taken out, and saw the stars, 
I can tell you, during and after the affair. 

‘* Then—this was two years ago—I got repatriated 

as unfit to work by our consul at Beyrout, and went 
to work again here in our own Campagna at cutting 
fire-wood, making drains, sheep-herding—anything a 
man of forty-eight, with one eye, and with a finger 
‘gone, is competent to de.” 
' He stopped, and his cigarette having gone out, he 
put the stump behind his ear for future use, asked me 
‘the proper time, seeing that I had come from Rome ; 
‘then, having stuck the broad, curved hedge-knife in his 
belt, from which it hung just like a legionary’s sword, 
he struck into a track which led up towards Albano, 
for the recitation of his life had lasted for three miles. 

The sun was almost sinking, red and glorious, and 
distant Rome appeared to rise from a great ocean, 
just as Cadiz rises from the sea. All was lit up and 
changed. The great sad plains turned to a sheet of 
silver, the hills to fire, the decaying relics of the past 
to palaces; and as the man, stopping a moment on 
the upland path to wave his hand, stood in the setting 
sun’s full glare, he was transfigured, and appeared 
gigantic, outlined against the sky. 

Then as the gathering darkness seemed to bring the 
clouds close to him, he grew taller still, and as he 
vanished, seemed to be bearing the weight of the whole 
world upon his back. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE FISHER OF THE NORTH-EAST COAST. 


(= of my very earliest recollections is of staring 
through a diamond-paned window at something 
grey that tumbled about ; above it lay a greyness that 
was still, and a slow wind moaned round the house. 
Later I learnt that the moving part was the North Sea, 
cold and grey, and over it was the chill evening sky, 
touching and mingling with it in the far-away. This is 
not a dead memory ; often with the blue sea and bluer 
sky before me, a chance word or sound has brought the 
vision between me and the actual with bewildering 
suddenness. It has coloured—if to drench in grey is 
to colour—all my notions of the north-east coast; it 
reflects a characteristic aspect of the coast. There are 
other aspects. In their seasons the whins and burnt 
bracken, the buttercups and dandelions, are gaudy 
‘enough ; and often the sea is gorgeous in rich greens 
and blues and purples and iridescent mother-of-pearl. 
Fishermen in great boots load or unload the gaily 
painted cobles ; bare-legged women carry the fish up 
the banks in creels ; children tumble about the sand ; 
there is a clatter of tongues and laughter. But the 
‘other picture is more commonly true. Silence, loneli- 
ness, greyness and cold winds: these characterise the 
small fishing villages. The larger ones and the small 
ports I do not speak of. Even on a bright summer day 
one may pass behind the single row of dreary slate- 
foofed cottages: the doors are closed and there is 
neither sign nor sound of life ; the road is grey and the 
walls are grey ; and after a few minutes of it all you 
may look skywards and be surprised to see the living 
blue depths and rolling sunlit cumulus, and realise that 
the kindly world is turning round as usual. 

Sometimes the villages nestle round sheltered coves ; 
often they stand on exposed headlands ; always they 
face the North Sea, and they never stand far back from 
_ it. The spray has dashed on my window all through 

‘a stormy night ; and in the morning the row has been 
choked with heaps of sand lifted up bodily by the sea 
‘or blown up by the wind. There they stand, these 
villages, solitary, bleak; and in them for countless 
generations a sturdy race of fishers has dwelt, men very 
unlike the rest of their species. When once they get 
‘tito the towns they lose their character ; let civilisation 
touch them, and all that is uncommon in them perishes. 


The genuine old-type fishermen have nothing ia common 
with the sailor or with them that go out to the Dogger- 
bank or with the men of the ports that embark in 
trawlers. They are descendants of the first’ Norsemen 
who ravaged the coast ; they remain pagans at heart and 
savages in some of their ways and in all their thoughts. 

Of course education is doing its fell work on the 
younger generation—has for long been doing it. But 
after a few years in the boats with their elders the 
youngsters forget their schooling and resume the 
precious heritage of primitive ignorance bequeathed 
them by their forefathers. Yet the fisherman cannot 
be called an unintelligent animal; only, he has lived 
with fish, and men who think but of fish, all his life, 
and he does not perceive the facts of modern existence 
as the rest of the world does. If he did, he has 
shrewdness enough to pass sound judgments. He 
generally has a fine sense of humour, and often a great 
deal of malice ; his remarks on the foibles of his fellows 
are piquant. In some cases he reads a daily paper, 
and it would be worth something to know what he 
understands by it all. Unlike the fisher of the towns, 
he has not even a smattering of politics. Long after 
the death of Gladstone I found half-a-dozen of him 
talking politics ; they did not know that Gladstone was 
dead nor whether he was a Tory or one of ‘‘them 
Radicals”. They did not know where the seat of 
government was fixed. ‘Is Lunnon as far sooth as 
the Tees?” 1 was asked. The Tees was their south 
pole ; they sailed there for bait. The true fisher takes 
scarcely a child’s interest in modern things. The steam- 
trawler is his enemy, for it destroys his nets and lines ; 
how the steam makes it go is a question he has never 
deigned to consider. Circumstances sometimes compel 
him to take train ; but he is not interested and is glad 
to get home again. One or two I have known had 
actually been so far as ‘‘ Lunnon” ; they had seen the 
House of Commons, and one was presented to Queen 
Victoria ; but none of them had the faintest desire to go 
again. They know the use of the compass, but can 
make no allowance for currents, and have been known 
to ask a passing steamer “‘ the way to England” within 
a few miles of their own homes. They know nothing 
—they don’t want to know anything—about ships. 
They sail their own cobles with the most consummate 
skill; but, though they are fond of money, not ‘even 
money will induce them to occupy themselves with the 
lifeboat. A recent event, much commented on in the 
daily papers, showed this. They are brave, heroic on 
occasion, but they prefer to risk their own lives to save 
others in their own boats. 

Keep the fisherman to subjects he knows-—-his fish, 
wreckage, sea-coal, lobsters, crabs, cockles for bait— 
and you find him, I say, intelligent and shrewd, mali- 
ciously humorous, and a laugher at all things he does 
not understand—and they are many. From boyhood 
used to sitting in a boat for hours, whole nights or 
days, at a stretch with taciturn mates, he has grown up 
taciturn; but get him by your hearth of an evening 
with beer or whisky—and a very little serves—and he 
grows garrulous. His speech is racy ; the imagery is 
full of vigour and finely original ; and he pronounces 
all the big words wrong, utterly wrong. He talks 
of the “‘damn-nighters."—a mélange of moonlighter 
and dynamiter—and the county council’s ‘‘ tetchical”’ 
classes. The county councils are amongst his 
favourite butts; so are Parliamentary elections, and 
especially Parliamentary candidates, and the ‘‘ Duke’s” 
bailiffs and the excise men—whom he makes fools of. 
Strictly speaking he cannot be called a law-abiding 
man ; if the law can be evaded, he evades it, even if he 
gains nothing; if it cannot be evaded, he cheerfully 
complies. Having lived on sufferance for many gene- 
tations, he has grown subservient to the squire and 
any powers that be. But he jokes about them all; and 
when parties of gentlemen and great dames visit ‘‘ the 
hall”, a new style of costume may touch his sense of 
the ridiculous and stir his risibility to an alarming 
degree. Those ‘‘tetchical” classes he attends regu- 
larly and listens attentively ; but when the lecturer— 
he may be a “‘ well-meanin’ chap”—has gone, he and 
his mates settle matters in their own fashion and to their 
own satisfaction. The statement that the magnetic 
needle did not point true north once tickled him 
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mightily. Said Big Harry, ironically, ‘‘ That accounts 
for us landing in So-and-So Bay”’—four miles off— 
‘*the other night”. For, as I have said, they never 
allow for ocean currents. The weaknesses of his 
neighbours he can see with perfect clearness, and makes 
one laugh at the little scandals of the village. He has 
his feelings, too—deep feelings sometimes—but in 
hours of stress the men are dumb, the women inarticu- 
late. Neither map nor woman is ever literary. They 
and their dumb eloquence—the few well-chosen words 
that speak more than frothy volumes—have been well 
done in the literary style by a journalist highly thought 
of in his day; but the picture is drawn purely from 
imagination.. They laugh consumedly themselves at 
some descriptions of their own heroic deeds which 
brought. them medals and rewards, and they tell you the 
truth. Ifthe Humane Society and some other institu- 
tions heard it, I don’t know whether they would laugh. 
But the fishers and fisher-lasses took the medals and 
rewards—especially the rewards—gladly, for they are of 
a saving turn. They are rarely poor, and they don’t 
mean to be. Amongst the elders avarice, and even 
miserliness, is not rare. Old men have died, and bank- 
notes and gold to the extent of a thousand pounds have 
been found in a chimney, under the stone floors, in 
crannies of the dilapidated walls. One man, who did 
not know his own name, bought property when he was 
eighty, and was still gathering coal on the shore to 
add to a stock that would have lasted him for years. 
Unfortunately he died early—eighty-one—leaving his 
possessions, houses, money and coal, to his younger 
sister. She was two years younger. 

Their-customs with regard to names are funny. This 
old man was known as Tom Macleish, but a lawyer 
from a neighbouring town, engaged to draw up the 
deeds for his property, went a little deeper into things 
and found it was Macleishen. My ‘‘landlady” was 
Big Mary. She was a little woman; but she was a 
daughter of Big Harry, just alluded to. He was a 
moderate-sized man, but a son of Big Tom, who was a 
veritable giant. According to rule Harry was Big 
Tom’s Harry, and this was shortened to Big Harry; 
Mary, by rights, was Big Tom’s Harry’s Mary, but 
this being a mouthful, was cut down to Big Mary. 
All the villagers are related ; but Big Mary could tell 
me nothing of one woman save that she was ‘‘a sort 
of aaunt”. She turned out to be Big Mary’s. step- 
sister. 


There has been talk at times of manning the fleet 


with fishermen, The trawling men might serve well! 
enough; but as for the true fishers, you might as well 
man the: fleet with oysters or limpets. They have none 
of the sailor’s agility. From childhood they have sat, 
as has been said,, cramped in small boats, and they lose 
all the natural: freedom of their limbs. A sailor can 
climb anything ; and though the sight of him running 
is worth living to see, he gets along with amazing 
veldcity. A fisherman who tried to climb would break 
his neck.; if he runs he is sure to tumble. I have 
induced him to play cricket, and know. 

‘* We are what suns and winds and waters make us”, 
said Landor in the immortal sentence quoted by Swin- 
burne at the head of his ‘‘ By the North Sea”. It is 
especially true of fishermen; nature has had her way 
with them with no interference by human influences. 
They live like cleanly animals. Brought up in their 
lonely bleak villages, using their nets in the salmon 
season, their lines and lobster-pots at other times, 
living in an atmosphere of fish, cut off from the rest of 
mankind, with few interests in life, the wonder is they 
have not slid back into absolute barbarism. They live 
on, toil on, patiently, cheerfully, frozen on cold nights, 
baked on summer days; they are temperate, kind, 
neither law-abiding nor God-fearing, but doing no 
harm to anyone, though deeply sinned against by the 
bailiffs of grasping dukes and the stewards of impe- 
cunious ruined squirelings. With no ambition beyond 
a desire to live a hard, bitter life, the spectacle makes 
a sophisticated modern wonder how they keep on and 
why. One cannot be sure about the fisher’s religion. 
When revivalists, ranters and the rest are about he 
sometimes is carried away and finds grace for a little 
while, and of late he has been more and more induced 
to goto chyrch. He has a saving healthy sweetness 


in his blood and flesh that makes anything in the shape 


of Calvinism abhorrent from him. It.is the man rather 
than the creed that attracts and holds him. In one 
district he was first humanised by a Wesleyan local 
preacher ; later a young Church of England vicar won 
him to his way of worshipping; and great uncouth 
men who could hardly write their names—hardly knew 
them—were delighted to become wardens of his church. 
A strong man, a sweet-natured man, is believed in and 
followed ; the blatant religion-mongers from the towns 
only move the fisher to derision. }. F. &. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOLK MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIiEw. 


Craven House, Kingsway, W.C. 
20 March, 1908. 

Sir,—During the last few years a great deal of 
interest has been aroused in the collecting of folk 
music in England. It has come as a revelation to 
many to discover that there still lingers in many parts 
of England traditions of merry times gone by when 
folk songs and morris dances were part of the national 
life, and that here and there the peasants still know 
and practise the dances. By great good fortune, some 
two years ago, these morris dances were taught by 
two bricklayers from Oxfordshire to a group of working 
girls and boys in the north-western district of London. 
The effect was magical, and to-day the Espérance Club 
has become a centre for carrying these dances back to 
towns and villages all over England. So successful 
has the attempt been that it has become impossible for 
the leaders of the club to carry on the work unaided ; 
they have therefore formed the association for the 
revival and practice of folk music, both in dance and 
in song. 

The object and aim of the association is solely to 
help in every possible way to restore the peasant dance 
and peasant song to the young folk of to-day, and to 
form a bureau of information for all those who are able 
to carry on the work. 

We are urgently in need of funds for our office and 
secretarial expenses, for the training of teachers, and 
generally for the furtherance of the work, and it is with 
every confidence that we appeal to your readers to help. 

The Earlof Lytton has consented to be our president, 
Lord Coleridge vice-president. 

All donations may be sent to the hon. treasurer, 
Lawrence Bradbury, Esq., at the London Joint Stock 
Bank Limited, 120 High Holborn, W.C., or to the 
office as above. . 

Yours obediently, 
Mary NEAL, 


H. €. Machzwarxe, Secs. 


TOLSTOY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Reform Club (The London Library, S.W.). 

Sir,—In September of this year Count Leo Tolstoy 
will complete his eightieth year, and it is proposed to 
celebrate his birthday as an event of international im- 
portance. The people of all civilised countries are 
asked to join in doing him honour, both as the greatest 
representative of Russian literature, and as a social 
reformer who has set a high ideal of life before the 
world. 

A Central Committee has been formed in Russia with 
the purpose of inviting representatives of literature and 
social progress and of the learned societies from all 
parts of the world to unite for the occasion in S. 
Petersburg or Moscow. Besides the international 
address which it is proposed to present to Count Tolstoy 
at that time two further schemes in his honour have 
been suggested ; first, to issue a cheap edition of his 
principal works in the leading languages of Europe, 
and secondly, to secure his home as a public possession 
to which pilgrimages may be made in future times, 
as to Stratford-on-Avon. 

To assist in-these objects a Committee has already 
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been formed in Paris, including such well-known 
members of the ‘‘Institut” as M. Anatole France, 
M. Leroy Beaulieu, and M. le Marquis Melchior de 
Vogiié. 

The British Committee is now in process of formation, 
the following having already consented to give their 
support to the proposal: Mr. George Meredith, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, Mr. Henry James, Mr. H.G. Wells, 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mrs. Garnett, Hon. Maurice 
Baring, Mr. J. Galsworthy, Prof. G. Murray, Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. Laurence Irving, Sir Donald M. 
Wallace, Mr. Aylmer Maude, and Prof. P. Vinogradoff. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has kindly consented to act as 
President of the Committee. 

It is hoped that our country’s share of the proceed- 
ings will be worthy of the high services we have received 
from this great artist and teacher, and of the wide 
admiration with which he is regarded among us. 

The British Committee proposes to work in co-opera- 
tion with the Russian, the secretary of which, M. Michel 
Stakhowitch, Marshall of Nobility for the province of 
Toula (in which Count Tolstoy resides), has lately been 
in London. 

I am, yours truly, 
C. HacBperc Wricut (Hon. Sec.). 


P.S.—Contributions may be sent to Messrs. Barclay 
& Co.,1 Pall Mall East, S.W., cheques to be made 
payable to ‘‘ Tolstoy Fund.” 


THE CHEVY OF LANDOWNERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Stapleton, Salop, March 26, 1908. 

Sir,—In the Sarurpay Review for 21 March Mr. 
Barnes says ‘‘he is a poor sort of Englishman that 
can’t sacrifice a little for the good of his country ”—the 
Englishmen whom he thus exhorts being the land- 
owners. Of course, the landowners. We all have 
known for some time that landowners simply exist to 
make sacrifices. Every Land Act that passes is in- 
tended to assist them in making sacrifices, and every 
Act in succession strips them of a further portion of 
their property and their privileges. If the half that 
has been done in the way of confiscation by the 
Land Tenure Act and the Small Holdings Act had 
been even as much as threatened to any commercial or 
industrial property, what indignation should we not 
have seen! Vide the Licensing Bill. But landowners 
are supposed to be outside the pale. As Mr. Barnes 
has naively remarked, land is a different commodity from 
any other commercial property. So it seems, by the 
way in which the owners of it are treated. The popular 
ignorant idea of a landowner is a millionaire, or next door 
to it, whereas the direct contrary is the truth. Here and 
there may be a millionaire landowner, as there may be 
millionaires in trades and occupations, but the great 
majority are men who own small estates and are very 
far from millionaires. Land has gone down in value by 
more than half in the last thirty years. Every man who 
purchases a piece of land is a landowner, and land is 
bought and sold every day in open market. There is no 
more mystery or magic in thus purchasing land and 
becoming a landowner than in purchasing a horse or a 
house. Where is the difference? If it is considered such a 
base thing to purchase land, why does not the Legisla- 
ture pass an Act to make land sales and land auctions 
by private individuals illegal? That would be going 
to the root of the matter, and that would be the honest, 
straightforward way to deal with it ; instead of leaving 
people to infer that purchasing land is an honest 
business, and then jockeying them out of it by Acts 
of Parliament. 

R. Li. 


GREATNESS AND ENVIRONMENT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
17 Bedford Row, W.C., 24 March, 1908. 
_Sir,—For once I find myself in sharp opposition to 
Mr. Arthur Symons where in his article ‘* Music and 


Social Flurry ” he writes: ‘‘Great art is produced simply 
out of personal impulse, and has its birth for the most 


part in solitude. No external aiding, no social demand, 
no expectant public, can have anything but a bad 
effect, if it has any effect at all, on a sincere artist.” 
Great art is given only to great nations ; and although 
at rare intervals a great artist, or rather a man with 
great artistic instincts, is born in a mean age, he is as 
one beating the air. The true test of greatness is the 
influence a man exercises over his age and over posterity, 
and his environment must give him more than it can 
receive from him. 

To say that great art or great anything can be inde- 
pendent of its setting seems to me to contradict all the 
teaching of history. 

There will not be any great art in America—at 
present. Your obedient servant, 

S. B. CAULFIELD. 


CATTLE DRIVING AND CONSISTENCY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Eumaeus” does not 
follow closely the movement of Irish opinion. I said that 
cattle driving was dropped because Mr. Birrell gained 
the trust of Ireland by his courage and consistency. 
‘* Eumaeus ” wants to know how Mr. Birrell displayed 
these qualities. So far as consistency goes, I cannot 
reconcile the Irish Council Bill with Mr. Birrell’s de- 
clared convictions; but that, after all, was not Mr. 
Birrell’s sole responsibility. By that measure he and his 
colleagues destroyed the foundations of trust: these had 
to be laid again. What happened? A sharp outbreak 
of agitation, in the face of which Mr. Birrell was exhorted 
by nearly the whole English press to go back on his 
pledges and take to Coercion—his colleagues meanwhile 
remaining notably silent. The orthodox traditional pro- 
ceeding would have been to put Coercion in force, anda 
few months later concede what was demanded. That 
was the course followed by Mr. Wyndham in 1902-3. 
Mr. Birrell was pledged against this, and he stood to his 
pledge. Further, in the matter of the Irish University 
the Government had run away from the scheme actually 
promised by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Bryce having first departed 
to America. Mr. Birrell said plainly and publicly that 
he would resign if he failed to carry some University 
Bill. 

The popular notion of courage in this country seems 
to be that a man should sit in the Irish Office and 
telegraph ‘‘ Don’t hesitate to shoot”: of consistency, 
that where an agitation is caused by the presence of 
admitted evils, the paramount consideration should be 
to enforce acquiescence before an assurance of remedies 
is offered. We take’a different view in Ireland. 

Yours, &c., 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


THE COLONIES AND BRITISH INDIANS, 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
23 March, 1908. 

S1r,—You alone seem to have the courage to point 
out the real significance of the action of the self- 
governing colonies in excluding British Indians. In 
your current issue you say that the luckless Indians 
who want to know whether they are not subjects of 
the King might ask with more point, Are not the 
people of Canada subjects of the King? Assuredly 
the people of Canada seem inclined to forget the fact, 
though unfortunately they are not alone in their 
attitude towards British Indians. Australia and South 
Africa are also offenders in this direction. That the 
colonies are loyal to the Empire need not be doubted, 
but their way of showing their loyalty is, to put it 
mildly, peculiar. They will take up arms in defence 
of imperial interests, but they refuse to face the 
smallest economic inconvenience at home for a similar 
purpose. They are like the good wife who will abuse 
her husband freely herself, but will not allow anyone 
else to say a word against him. 

Canada’s action in this matter of Indian immigration 
is too thorough. It is indeed difficult not to regard it 
as a distinct imperial menace, and I know that a good 
many Canadians look at it in that light. The Dominion 
Government does not exercise the rights it takes to 
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itself with discretion. In India the helplessness of the 
Imperial Government can only have the very worst 
effect. India would not for a second be allowed to 
take any action seriously prejudicial to colonial inte- 
rests. Why, then, should the colonies have a free 
hand? The problem shows the urgent necessity for 
some form of imperial federation which would bring 
the pressure of common counsel to bear on the doings 
of individual members. The whole is generally con- 
sidered to be greater than the part. In imperial matters 
it would really seem that the part is greater than the 
whole: at any rate as the Empire is at present constituted 
the part is able to involve the whole. .There was a 
time when the advance of democracy at home occa- 
sioned misgivings as to the future of the Empire: now 
the danger seems to come from the colonies. The 
responsibility resting on Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
colleagues is great. Yours truly, 
IMPERIALIST. 


LORD CROMER AND MR. STEAD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Menethorpe, Malton, 24 March, 1908. 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
letter, applauding Mr. Stead’s attack on Lord Cromer, 
there is one point to which I should like to draw atten- 
tion, and that is the statement ‘‘that Mr. Blunt is 
proving to demonstration that Lord Cromer is and was 
entirely ignorant (not oblivious) of native opinion in 
regard to the British occupation in Egypt”, as if it 
were a fault on the part of his lordship. 

Now surely native public opinion in a Moslem country 
should hardly be the guiding star of an administrator, 
whether he be Ingliz or Turk, Christian, Sunni or Shia. 
Prejudice or superstition he may take into account, but 
public opinion—well, perhaps it may not concur with 
his own, and if he wish to achieve anything definite or 
keep in place the forces of law and order, the less he 
knows or cares about native public opinion the better. 

Lord Cromer is a big, solid, definite Englishman ; 
that he spoke no Arabic and understood neither Arab 
or fellah were probably the secrets of his success. 
A strong, dominant figure, dreaded by the inferior race 
whom he knew not and who knew not him—he was the 
Dowlah—pashas, judges, lawyers, soldiers and other 
ornaments of valour and learning there were indeed, 
but behind them ‘‘Cromer”. Go into the cafés of the 
East Mediterranean towns where the Egyptians fore- 
gather and you shall hear strange things: ‘‘ Egyptian 
investments have fallen because Cromer has gone—and 
why? O, my brothers, when Cromer was there the 
English feared nothing and let Egypt grow rich, but 
Cromer has gone and the English know that their 
strength has departed, therefore must they ruin the 
Egyptians in secret lest they buy guns and rebel, for 
the English are crafty people : see how they have ruined 
the Muscovites whom they feared.” 

That is the public opinion Lord Cromer knew not, 
and because he knew it not achieved mightily, even as 
Clive and other Englishmen achieved before him. 

To-day in Egypt there are no whips or corvées, the 
fellah wears a ring on his finger and travels by rail, 
the frankified, dandified effendis drive in buggies with 
Englishwomen (cover your faces, O daughters of 
shame !), if he desire it an English poet may dress up 
as a Moslem shaykh and instigate slaves to rebellion 
in good English which they cannot understand, or bad 
Arabic which they laugh at, the turbanned trash of 
Cairo may spit upon hats in the street, saying : ‘‘ Curse 
your religion, O Kaffir”, and yet the redcoats kill no 
one, the land bursts with riches, and Philae temple lays 
buried in the waters of the Nile. 

By God’s will this wonderful Egypt, half vision and 
half nightmare, is the work of ‘‘ Cromer”, who knew 
not Gordon nor yet native public opinion. 

Shades of Rameses, Cesar, Amru, Buonaparte, and 
Mohammed Ali, what has this man done? Is it not 


written in the Koran: ‘‘ O Lord, verily these are people 
who believe not”, and He answereth: ‘‘ Turn aside and 
-say Peace! hereafter shall they know their folly !” 
I have the honour to be 
Your obedient servant, 
.MarRK SYKES, 


REVIEWS. 
A SOBER SOCIALIST. 
‘New Worlds for Old.” By H. G. Wells. London: 
Constable. 1908. 6s. 
‘“ British Socialism.” By J. Ellis Barker. London: 


Smith, Elder. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE reader of socialist and anti-socialist literature 
is becoming painfully aware that the literary dis- 
cussion on the merits or demerits of socialism is 
marking time. It is getting wearisome to read glow- 
ing forecasts of a society of the future where all the 
evils of the present have been cast out; or to read 
equally confident prognostics of catastrophe and ruin 
and slavery and anarchy which must follow the attempt 
to realise these millennial prospects. We all know 
perfectly well by this time the irreducible minimum 
which the socialist demands as the basis for all those 
moral and economic changes which are to make the world 
as we know it unrecognisable. It is consequently quite 
unnecessary for Mr. Mallock, or Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
or now Mr. Ellis Barker to assume that we need to 
have socialist literature ransacked for evidence of what 
quite patently lies on the surface. Socialists make no 
secret of their intention to abolish private property in 
most things and to supersede individual business enter- 
prise by public ownership and control of all capital. 
This is evidently spoliation and robbery if, with Mr. 
Barker, we see nothing in it but envy, hatred, cupidity 
and malice towards individuals and their possessions ; 
yet we immediately recall from much socialistic reading 
that quite as seriously immoral motives are imputed 
by socialists to those who resist attacks on private 
property. 

In neither of these two books do we see anything 
which is not perfectly familiar in the case for and 
against socialism. Mr. Wells writes as a thorough- 
going socialist who believes in what to Mr. Barker is not 
only confiscation and robbery but sheer absurdity and 
futility. Yet Mr. Wells is not in the least inferior in 
acuteness to Mr. Barker in pointing out the difficulties 
of socialism as a theory, and in appreciating the almost 
insuperable obstacles to its triumph over individualism. 
It is the merit, indeed, of ‘‘ New Worlds for Old” that 
one needs no other book for understanding the case both 
for and against socialism as it must present itself to 
every well-balanced mind as things are at present. 
Mr. Barker’s anthology, made from the encyclopedia 
of socialist literature to show its follies and wickedness, 
adds nothing to the objections which Mr. Wells him- 
self anticipates as relevant and serious against socialism. 
If Mr. Wells has said anything new about socialism, it 
is by making more apparent than it has been made 
before that even convinced socialists cannot lay down 
definite socialist institutions for the future or forecast 
by what means their dreams are to be realised. 
Mr. Barker does not expose more effectively than 
Mr. Wells the contradictions and inconsistencies of the 
many varieties of socialism which have passed through 
the brains of its exponents. If the objection is made 
that we have no government, either national or imperial, 
which could take over and manage a socialistic system, 
Mr. Wells also argues to the same effect, and shows 
that the preparation of individuals by education in 
politics, science, and morals is a slow process which 
must be carried on coincidently with the gradual 
building-up of the institutions suitable for a socialist 
State. 

There is no ready-made socialism only waiting for 
some coup d’état to start triumphantly on a new era. In 
the general confusion of opinion amongst socialists, if 
the ground were cleared for them to-morrow, Mr. Wells 
we believe would admit that Mr. Barker is right in 
asserting that there would be, as in France at the 
Revolution, revolutions and counter-revolutions, until 
all the prophecies of civil war ending in tyranny would 
be fulfilled. We find from Mr. Wells, what we should 
hardly have supposed judging from anti-socialist litera- 
ture, that a man may be a socialist without being a 
Marxist socialist. Mr. Wells anticipates a long pre- 
parative process of building up under the inspiration of 
a socialist ideal. The Marxist waits grimly in the belief 
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that society must be left to go from bad to worse 
until the inevitable catastrophe comes, when the people 
will save themselves by the miracle of socialism. 
Mr. Wells has none of this vain illusory trust in 
the people by divine right incapable of doing wrong. 
Whether the trained democracy which he postulates as 
a,necessity for a successful socialist State will grow up 
cr not, the possibility of it is more capable of argu- 
ment than the assertion of Mr. Barker against socialism 
that it is opposed to human nature. Medieval men 
might under feudalism have asserted that free trade 
was opposed to human nature because they had no 
experience of it. Mr. Wells, as we know, has very 
ingeniously constructed an ideal society in several of 
his imaginative books. But when he comes to treat 
of socialism as a gradual evolution working on actual 
men and institutions, the reader sees that it is im- 
possible to present socialism with a ready-made Con- 
stitution. By an analogy we may suppose a first- 
century Christian being asked to decide whether 
general councils or the Papacy were to be the doctrinal 
organ of the Church. This limitation, which sensible 
socialists now acknowledge, serves to bring out more 
clearly the difficulties inherent in the socialist case. 
But we must also admit that it makes irrelevant much 
of the anti-socialist criticism directed against the 
imaginary systems of society which have been devised 
under the name of socialism. It is no more an argu- 
ment against socialism that a socialist cannot say how 
under it men would be assigned their occupations, and 
how they would be rewarded, than that he cannot say 
what the religion of the community will be. These 
are really matters which will be decided ambulando if 
it turns out that the definite trend of things is towards 
socialism ; and at present all talk about them for or 
against is in the air. Mr. Wells even suggests that 
there might be a reaction; and this is an instance of 
his sanity of view on social questions. In any case we 
are not just at present going to be asked to vote a 
brand-new society. That would alarm a socialist like 
Mr. Wells as much as any individualist. A man may bea 
socialist as he may bea Radical or a Conservative without 
expecting his principles to be carried to their extreme 
logical conclusion in practice. Mr. Wells quotes on 
his title-page some words of Lord Milner’s which are 
much more valuable than wild denunciations of social- 
ism. ‘' There are opposing principles’’, said Lord 
Milner, ‘‘ which enter in various proportions into the 
constitution of every civilised society. It is merely a 
guestion of degree. One community is more socialistic 
than another. The same community is more socialistic 
at one time than another. This country is far more 
socialistic than it was fifty years ago, and for most of 
the changes in that direction the Unionist or Tory 
party is responsible.” This is socialism on terra firma, 
not in. the clouds, 


UN ANGLAIS EN VOYAGE. 


‘Before and After Waterloo: Letters from Edward 
Stanley, sometime Bishop of Norwich.’ London: 
Unwin. 1907. 14s. net. 


WHat would not most of us give to have toured 
through that delightful, picturesque, dirty, but 
unspoiled old Europe which Childe Harold traversed 
and Turner painted? The enterprising rector of 
Alderley saw most of what a cultivated and well-con- 
nected young man could see of the new-born France 
in 1802—he even witnessed the guillotine at work—just 
before the rupture of the Peace of Amiens closed France 
to Englishmen. And again, eleven years later, he was 
tracking the course of Napoleon’s campaigns after the 
triumphant entry of the allies into Paris, while the first 
anniversary of Waterloo found him sketching ruined 
Hougoumont in company with a Scots artillery officer 
who had been in the great battle. This book gains 
vastly in interest by the admirably spirited drawings, 
some of them coloured, which Edward Stanley sent 
home with his correspondence. And where could a 
traveller then be at a. loss for a subject? Or for 
materials for letter-writing? ‘‘ Foolish people”, he 
writes from Rouen, ‘‘ who say it is not worth while to 
cross the water for aweek. For a week! Why, for 
an hour, for a minute, it would be worth the trouble. 


In a glance a torrent of news, ideas, feelings and con- 


ceptions are poured in which are valuable through life.” 

On his second and third visits to France, ‘‘ Je suis. 
Anglois” was a magic password everywhere. In 
Germany, on the other hand, he finds that ‘‘ poor 
England is certainly not much beloved. We are 
admired, feared, respected and courted; but these 
people will have—and perhaps with some reason—that 
upon all occasions our own interest is the sole object of 


consideration”. He nearly picked a quarrel with a fat | 


man in the diligence who declared that England fought 
with her money, not her blood, and that, had there 
been a bridge, Buonaparte would have been in London 
long ago. England was regarded as the land of freedom 
in both senses of the word—‘‘ Angleterre ot on fait 
tout ce qu’on plait”. Byron, however, gloomily assured 
Madame de Staél at Sir Humphry Davy’s dinner-table 
that Great Britain, idealised by her as the world’s 
bulwark against the alternate floods of democracy and 
tyranny, was herself the grave of departed liberty, her 
government rotten, and her constitution crying for 
radical reform. ‘‘ Et vous comptez pour rien la liberté 
de dire tout cela, et méme devant les domestiques !”” 
was the astonished reply. Miss Fanshawe, who was. 
one of the party, gives a graphic portrait of Byron. 
‘*His is a mind that never conveys the idea of sun- 
shine ; it is a dark night upon which the lightning 
flashes.’’ But she thought it an unheroic mind. 

The news of the English victory of 18 June 1815 
brought an oath to Byron’s lips, and cast Wordsworth 
into deep dejection. Edward Stanley, who afterwards 
became a typical Whig bishop, visited Waterloo with- 
out, apparently, much enthusiasm ; but the unemotional 
tone of his letters gives his descriptions the cold con- 
vincingness of a photograph. He shudders, however, 
at La Haye Sainte, in pacing a small field where four 
thousand were found dead, to remember why the ground 
beneath his feet is so elastic. In Spain in 1803 he 
had found the pleasure of travelling diminished by the 
frequency of the roadside crosses, placed wherever 
a murder had been committed. He is a strong Pro- 
testant ; but asks leave to kiss the fingers of our Lady 
of Montserrat. He befriends a Trappist monk torn 
from the cloister to fight Napoleon’s battles, and 
wounded at Leipzig. What an age it was! The 
bronze horses of Venice were still at the gates of the 
‘* Thuilleries”. At Rouen, glorious fifteenth-century 
glass had become lights for stables, and. a whole 
church or convent window might be bought, even 
by a milord Anglais, for a guinea. The Continent 
was strewn with the wreckage of the cultured and 
beautiful old world. And then to travel amid the 
abeles and poplars of the Flanders of Cuyp and 
Teniers, floating between fat meadows grazed by Paul 
Potter’s oxen, past Hobbema’s churches and Ostade’s 
alehouses, or drawn in a Cinderella-like public equipage, 
‘*a sort of phaeton lined with red flowered velvet, the 
whole moulding beautifully carved and gilt, the panels 
well painted with flowers, birds, urns, &c., the wheels 
and coach-box red and gold; the whole in a Lilliput 
style drawn by two gigantic black horses whose tails 
reached above the level of our heads”. And this but 
ninety-three years ago. Stanley does not jot down 
every minor discomfort like the modern traveller. He 
returns home to his parsonage laughing at the mis- 
givings with which he had set out. ‘In no instance 
have I been disappointed, the difficulties too trifling to 
deserve the name, the expense nothing compared with 
the profits derived, and I have seen enough of men and 
manners, of things animate and inanimate, to make me 
quite at home in some of the great scenes which have 
just been performed.” 


MINER AND PRIVY COUNCILLOR. 
‘““A Great Labour Leader.’ By Aaron Watson. 
London: Brown, Langham. 1908. 15s. net. 


IOGRAPHIES of Labour leaders are still some- 
thing of a novelty, and it will be well if this new 
department of literature is not. overdone by the enter- 
prising biographer. We have many Labour leaders 
now who make considerable noise in the world, and 
when they become members of Parliament their 
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achievement contrasted with their origin wears even 
yet something of an air of surprise. But the new vein 
-might soon be exhausted. We do not imagine there 
.can be many such books as the Autobiography of 
_Mr. Broadhurst and this Life of Mr. Thomas Burt. 
The process by which Labour members are now sent to 
Parliament has become mechanical, and we can no 
longer expect amongst a body of men turned out by a 
machine the personal distinction and the really sig- 
nificant character of the earlier Labour representa- 
tives. Mr. Burt, who is still, as he has been for 
over thirty years, member for Morpeth, and who has 
been Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
and is a Privy Councillor, was the very first actual 
working man returned to Parliament. Mr. Burt was a 
worker in the Northumberland coalpits from the age of 
thirteen until he was twenty-seven. He then became 
the secretary of the first miners’ union in that county ata 
salary of little more than the wages he was then earning ; 
and when he was thirty-seven it was only by the miners’ 
contributions that by any possibility he could have 
been sent to Parliament. Sir George Elliott and 
Mr. Alexander McDonald had both been working men, 
but they became wealthy through success in manufac- 
tures and business. And it is precisely up to the time 
when Mr. Burt went to Parliament that we find the 
story told by his sympathetic and admirable biographer 
-most worth the writing. With his entry into Parlia- 
ment his career became part of the Labour and Trade 
Union movement. All that has been told again and 
again, though the local features of it in the Tyneside 
district have of course their special interest for the 
North of England. The personal character of Mr. Burt 
throughout, strength and gentleness, sincerity and dis- 
interestedness, made him an ideal leader ; but it is in 
his earlier surroundings that we get the distinct and 
peculiar charm of the book. 

The passion for literature and learning of a lad in such 
circumstances as young Burt is pathetic. He worked in 
the pit fourteen hours a day; he returned to a home 
-of two rooms and threw himself on the floor because 
he was too tired to eat ; he had been taught little more 
than to read and write ; and yet he found out and read 
eagerly the most impossible literature—Gibbon and 
Milton’s prose writings, Channing’s Essays and Ser- 
mons, and a whole farago of miscellaneous but always 
unusual reading to which chance led him at the New- 
castle bookstalls, and which he acquired with scanty 
coppers and at the trouble of an eighteen or twenty 
miles’ tramp. Miraculously he learned enough French 
not to be puzzled with it, and enough Latin by the time 
he went to Parliament to understand, as his biographer 
slyly says, the ordinary Latin quotations of the member 
of Parliament. It even seems that on one occasion 
when he was Parliamentary Secretary, his chief and an 
official, for private reasons, conversed in Latin without 
suspecting the erudition of the secretary, who had to re- 
move himself that he might not intrude into their secret, 
whatever it was. But the young pit lad’s imagination 
craved the poets, and cheap editions about that time first 
placed them within the means of working people. 
When, many years later, he went with a party to South 
Africa, readings from the poets were given to pass the 
time, and Mr. Burt’s contribution was a recital from 
memory of the whole of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality”’. 

And yet it was not ambition that was stirring in 
the young Burt, but the instinct of self-satisfaction. 
His family were puzzled, and asked him ‘‘what he 
was aiming at”. He had no aim, he said; and 
so when he was asked to be the secretary of the 
miners’ union his answer was that he did not wish it, 
as he thought a working man might be perfectly happy 
and contented with his ordinary occupation without 
wishing to be anything else. This is surely a remark- 
able answer, and it makes less remarkable than at first 
sight it appears a passage in a speech by Earl Grey, 
the Governor-General of Canada, to the boys of Trinity 
College School at Port Hope, in Canada. He said: 
‘‘The finest gentleman I ever knew was a working 
miner in England, whose gentleness, absolute fairness, 
instinctive horror of anything underhand or mean or 
anything that was not the strictest fair play, gave him 
a character that enabled him to rise to the position 


of Privy Councillor.” Nor is he to be considered an 
eccentric ‘‘sport” from his stock of Northumbrian 
pitmen. No one can read Mr. Watson’s delightful 
sketch of Burt’s father and mother and his uncles, their 
heroism and sweetness and patience in cruel sufferings, 
without feeling admiration for the class from which hé 
sprang and the noble possibilities of it. With Burt's 
father worked a miner called Peter Mackenzie. Mac- 
kenzie became the Spurgeon of the Wesleyans ; a man 
of the richest nature and the most wonderful natural 
eloquence, which moved to tears or laughter immense 
audiences of his admiring and loving fellow Wesleyans. 
He had last seen Burt asa pit lad before he met him for 
the first time as member for Morpeth. ‘‘ Bless the lad!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Art thou the son of old Peter Burt, 
the best man I ever knew?” Mr. Watson tells the 
story of Mr. Burt’s political career and its honours; 
and we see how the aspect of the labour world has 
changed, and new leaders and new ideas come to the 
front. It is a book well worth reading from beginning 
toend, but we have preferred to read and to speak of 
its earlier chapters. 


A LAISSEZ-FAIRE DEVOT. 


“La Production, le Travail, et le Probléme Social dans 
tous les Pays au Début du xxme Siécle.” Par Léon 
Poinsard. 2 vols. Paris: Alcan. 1907. 16 frs. 


IFTY years ago all the orators were boasting of 
the beauties of democracy, the triumphs of science, 
the progress of industry. The best of possible worlds 
was marching to a perfect paradise in which the resolute 
pursuit of individual interests would bring a millennium 
of peace and prosperity. The social bond was reduced 
to its simplest expression, the nation was more im- 
ortant than the empire, the parish than the nation, the 
individual than the community. Yet these mentally 
dissevered parts were held together for the orator by a 
treacly kind of optimism. Half a century has passed 
away, and to everyone the political and industrial situa- 
tion appears dark and confused. Gone are the economic 
harmonies, the certainties of free trade have become 
dim, the beauties of internationalism have withered 
amid nations preparing for war. The old ideas are 
bankrupt, the old problems are still unsolved, new 
questions have arisen, and new strange factors have 
appeared in a world-policy grown more intricate and 
more threatening. 

And now comes M. Poinsard to bid us be of good 
cheer. All social questions, however complicated, are 
governed by one initial fact, and if we grasp that fact 
our road becomes plain and our vision clear. We are 
‘enclosed in the narrow meshes of a social formation, 
more or less imposed on us by natural forces, and made 
up of customs, habits, and prejudices. The education 
transmitted from generation to generation perpetuates 
this formation and permits only a very slow evolution, 
often marked by sudden strokes and turns”. Sociological 
investigation, he holds, shows us that there are two 
family types—the communist family of pastoral origin, 
where the tribe holds its property in common, and the 
particularist family springing from individual property 
and agriculture conducted on an independent family 
basis. In the communist family education is traditional 
and designed to maintain authority ; in the particularist 
family it aims at the development of initiative and of 
moral and physical energy. Intermediate varieties 
arise from the decomposition of the primary types, and 
there education is weak and irregular, so that the 
individual is driven to rely on ‘‘the State” in all diffi- 
culties. When we have determined to what type any 
nation belongs ‘‘ we can explain on a scientific basis all 
the movements which agitate human societies, their 
causes, their connexion, and their effects”. To the 
definite communist type belong the shepherds of the 
steppes and deserts, the cultivators of the oases and 
desert borders, and the agricultural races of Turkey, 
Persia, India, China, Annam, Japan, Russia, and the 
Southern Slav States. Under the disorganised com- 
munist type are reckoned Austria-Hungary, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the South American States 
There are two subdivisions of the particularist forma- 
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tion, a mixed and a developed type. The former 
contains a variable proportion of communist elements, 
and characterises Switzerland, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia. Finally, to the 
developed particularist type belong Great Britain and 
the self-governing colonies and the United States. 

The purely communist type is marked by stagnation 
and routine, and from its disorganisation result family 
instability, bureaucratic despotism, and agitation in the 
State. The mixed particularist type arises largely from 
the mingling of races, and the conflicting principles 
which thus determine State action tend to increase 
centralisation and diminish individual initiative, with 
the effect that future development is influenced un- 
favourably. Despite the apparent'y dominant position 
of Germany, for example, M. Poinsard has gloomy 
forebodings of her future. On every hand the State 
is called in t= aid individuals and classes in their 
weakness, so that industry is burdened for the protec- 
tion of agriculture, and the working man is coddled 
to the ruin of his self-reliance. To carry out its self- 
imposed duties the State has continually to draw all 
power into its own hands, so that as a natural reaction 
the Socialist party has grown up. According to him 
centralisation in home affairs naturally leads to growth 
of the military spirit and a tendency to seek domina- 
tion also in foreign affairs, and Germany now staggers 
under financial burdens which incapacitate her from 
being a serious rival to the Anglo-Saxon nations. 
M. Poinsard’s ideal particularist State is based on 
free trade and laissez-faire ; he enthusiastically concurs 
in Herbert Spencer’s views of the relations of Man to 
the State. So fully is he convinced that the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and particularly England, is the realisation 
of his ideal, that he explains away awkward tendencies 
in the trade-union movement by referring them to the 
influence of ‘“‘ windbags ” of Irish or Highland Scotch 
or foreign origin ! 

Although there is much of great value in M. Poinsard’s 
book, and although even in the matter of free trade he 
escapes from many of the common errors of the Cobden 
Club, he is still a complete slave to his theory that 
human evolution shows a straight development from the 
communist society of the dawning of civilisation up to 
the complete emancipation of the individual, after which 
apparently evolution has nothing more in store for us. 

eis blind to whole armies of awkward facts. The great 

rowth of social legislation in his idolised England, in 
which, by the way, the Conservative party has played 
so honourable a part, seems to be without significance 
for him. The new organisation of industry, not in the 
predatory form of an American trust, but in that more 
subtle and more pervasive form which is rapidly con- 
quering British industry, is practically unknown to him, 
although it is making the position of the isolated 
individual in industry extremely perilous. He praises 
the voluntary combination of trade-unionism, heedless of 
the fact that it may be and occasionally is as antagonistic 
to individual freedom as a despotism. He is an idolater 
at once of Anglo-Saxonism and laissez-faire, and yet 
can neither understand nor explain why Australia is 
making great strides towards socialism and America 
clings fast to protection, although the infant industry 
theory is there outworn. And lastly he fails to com- 
prehend either the force of imperial preference or the 
attraction it has even for men who are for the moment 
opposed to its adoption. 
'__M. Poinsard’s wide surveys, his brilliant summaries, 
his clear Gallic logic, leave us unconvinced. We have 
passed from communism up to individualism, but there 
we are not lingering. We recognise two apparently 
conflicting principles which we roughly label Socialism 
and Individualism. In varying degrees they have 
throughout modern times directed the relations between 
Governments and the governed, and as circumstances 
change we vaguely know that we must bring them into 
harmony, if society is to overcome the obstacles in the 
way ofits continuance. How are they to be harmonised ? 
That is the social problem. M. Poinsard, despite his 
asseverations, has not found the master-key to it, for 
there is none. The ways of evolution are not so simple. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HISTORICAL PROPORTION. 


‘*The Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. X. The Restora- 
tion, 1815-1840. Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. 
Prothero, and Stanley Leathes. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1907. 16s. net. 


WE must apologise for noticing this volume of the 
Cambridge History out of due season. Reviewers 
have their infirmities, and we must trust that it is true 
of our readers as of other men that ‘‘mentem mortalia 
tangunt”. Moreover, we were taken to task by the 
publishers for reviewing the ‘‘ Louis XIV.” volume, the 
latest, prematurely; so between the two the balance is 
now restored. 

This volume deals with the rather depressing period 
between 1815 and 1840—save that in Spain alone the 
tale is continued down to the year 1845. It would 
surely have been better to continue the annals of 
Europe down to the eve of the cataclysmic year 1848. 
In most of the countries the date 1840 has no par- 
ticular significance, and most especially in France and 
in England, where the reign of Louis Philippe is cut 
into halves, and the first period of the reign of Victoria 
suffers similar mutilation. With a little retrenching in. 
some of the chapters—e.g. those on Spanish America, 
English literature and political economy, and the Papacy, 
which, excellent though they may be, are dispropor- 
tionately long considering the scope of the book—the 
narrative might have been continued down to a more 
logical halting-place. It may be observed, by the way, 
that Lord Acton’s dictum, that the ideal history of 
Europe must not be written from the standpoint of any 
particular nation therein, is distinctly violated when 
210 pages out of 780 are devoted to Great Britain. 
Despite of the interest of the times of the Reform Bill, 
no one but an Englishman would dare to assert that 
more than a quarter of the bulk of a volume dealing 
with this period should be occupied with the internal 
history of the British Empire. On the other hand the 
chapter which should have dealt with Scandinavia is 
wanting altogether. The settling down of the three 
Northern Kingdoms after the convulsions of the 
Napoleonic period, and the beginning of the ill-starred 
experiment of the political union of Sweden and Norway, 
would well have merited some fifteen or twenty pages 
of exposition. 

The reader who seeks (in the contents-sheet, for no 
indications are given in the chapters themselves) for the 
names of the authors engaged in this volume, will find 
the foreign contingent not so strongly represented as in. 
some of the earlier numbers of the series. We note 
that Professor Emile Bourgeois undertakes the two 
French chapters, Professor Carlo Segré the Italian. 
section, Professor Rafael Altamira Spain, and Professov 
Askenazy Russia. The other chapters are all from 
English hands—three by Mr. W. Alison Phillips, two 
each by Messrs. Edmundson and Kirkpatrick, others, 
each a single unit, by Messrs. Pollard, J. G. Robinson, 
Courthope, Temperley, H. W. C. Davis, Gooch, 
Benians, Clapham and J. Nicholson, and Lady Blenner- 
hassett. This is very satisfactory, as testifying to the 
growth of an interest in nineteenth-century history 
among English scholars, for these chapters do not 
compare unfavourably, for the most part, with those of 
the contributors from beyond the Straits of Dover: 
We must make a special note of approval on the history 
of the Great Congresses and the Eastern Question as 
told by Mr. Phillips, on Mr. Edmundson’s history of the 
Low Countries, and Mr. Benians’ interesting chapter 
on the early development of Canada. 

On the whole the editors have succeeded very fairly 
in avoiding the great snare of all composite histories 
—the duplication of narrative caused by a topic being 
attacked from the point of view of several writers. For 
example the Bourbon intervention in Spain in 1823 is 
very rightly discussed at length by Sefior Altamira, and 
only alluded to by M. Bourgeois, and the dealings. of 
Great Britain with the Eastern Question are not mixed 
up—as they easily might have been—with the general’ 
account of the Ministries of Goderich and Wellington. 
The place where overlapping seems least skilfully 
avoided is in the two chapters on Ireland ‘and on 
Catholic Emancipation. It was surely an error of 
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judgment to separate the two subjects, and to assign 
them to different authors. Both sections are good— 
but why should there have been two of them at all ? 

To pass on to individual criticism—we must confess 
that we have found M. Bourgeois’ chapters a little dis- 
appointing. He has, as all men know, a minute and 
thorough knowledge of French history, but somehow 
the greater events do not shine out among the less in 
his narrative with sufficient dominance. The Revolu- 
tion of July 1830—which takes up half a page only ina 
chapter of over thirty pages—merited a longer descrip- 
tion. To spend many paragraphs on working up to 
the crisis, only to tell the crisis itself in a short half- 
page, gives an idea of false perspective. As many lines 
are wasted on the character of Martignac, whom every- 
one has now forgotten, as are devoted to the actual 
narrative of the great days of July. A similarly deficient 
sense of proportion is shown in giving two separate 
notices of Alfred de Vigny without mentioning his 
most characteristic work, the ‘‘Servitude et grandeur 
militaires ” ; and there is a definite slip in talking of 
‘‘the early works of Mérimée, the plays ‘ Clara Gazul’ 
and ‘ Jacquerie’”’, for there is no play called ‘‘ Clara 
Gazul”. She was an imaginary Spanish lady on whom 
Mérimée fathered a number of short dramas bearing 
various titles, such as ‘‘ Les Espagnols en Danemarc” &c. 

We may complain of an imperfect sense of proportion 
too in Mr. Courthope’s otherwise admirable chapter on 
English literature. When such a chapter is inserted in 
a history, the main thing that the contributor should 
keep before him is the illustration of the character of 
the epoch by the works of its authors. We do not so 


much require well-balanced literary criticism of the merits . 


and defects of individual poets as an explanation of the 
way in which they reflected, or fought against, the main 
tendencies of their age. This is just what we do not find 
in the accounts of Wordsworth and Coleridge, Southey, 
Shelley and Scott. In about six lines Mr. Courthope 
mentions that the first three ‘‘ were in sympathy with 
the early principles and aspirations of the French Revo- 
lution, and in active opposition to the policy of the 
English Government : while all at a later period changed 
their views and became vehement Anti-Jacobins”. But 
there is no more on this topic, which should have been 
enlarged upon, and illustrated at length, in a chapter 
which forms part of a political history. Instead we get 
personal description and criticism of their poetic theories 
—all of which would be most appropriate in a literary 
history, but are of secondary importance here. We 
pardon much, however, in consideration of the delight- 
ful description of Shelley’s foibles—his poems ‘‘ dazzle 
with a succession of sublime images, presented with no 
intelligible order of ideal action, and containing no 
character whose motives or behaviour can win sympa- 
thetic admiration”. ‘‘ Completely ignorant of the 
nature of mankind, and passionately sincere in his own 
convictions, he was in the habit of investing his most 
commonplace acquaintances with ideal attributes (as 
in ‘ Epipsychidion ’) and of regarding them as demons 
when they came short of his expectations.” It was how- 
ever, by the way, not his ‘‘ wild political enthusiasm” 
which brought Shelley into conflict with the Oxford 
college authorities, and led to his being ‘‘ sent down”, 
but his circulation of the tract on the logical necessity 
of atheism—a very different matter. 

A word of praise must be reserved for the excellent 
bibliographies at the end of this volume—they cover 
more than a hundred pages, and will be of infinite use 
to the serious student. 


NOVELS. 


4* Phe Metropolis.” By Upton Sinclair. 


Arnold. 1908. 6s. 


Mr. Upton Sinclair has a well-known métier, so that 
one generally expects in a book of his a disclosure of 
some one of the many seamy sides of American life. 
His latest, ‘‘ The Metropolis ”’, is quite in his line ; but 
this time he finds his material not in Chicago but in 
‘New York, and he gives a lurid account of the doings 
of the multi-millionaire circles of the latter city, which 
is intended to be morally and intellectually as repellant 


London: 


as the descriptions of the physical details of the Chicago 
stock-yards and slaughter-houses. The book is not 
fiction in the ordinary sense, and if it is not true, in the 
sense of giving a fair impression of New York society, 
it is simply a gross libel. It professes to be a truthful 
account of a luxury, extravagance, debauchery and 
vice which is surely without parallel in any other 
modern society, and is not less appalling than the worst 
accounts that have come down to us of Pagan society. 
What element of story there is takes the form of the 
experience of a Southern family who settle in New York 
and are introduced to the very élite of its aristocracy. 
The first chapter, the best in the book, is a fine descrip- 
tion of a meeting of veteran officers of the Civil War. 
The heroism and sacrifice of that period are recalled so 
as to be in high relief to all the scenes of utter selfish- 
ness and heartless egoism which subsequent chapters 
are intended to display. The persons of the story are 
as well known at least by name in England as they are 
in America, and they are easily discovered under their 
fictitious guise. It is clear that in his extraordinarily 
detailed accounts of the prices given for the objects pur- 
chased by the ostentatious caprice of these personages 
who are rich beyond count Mr. Sinclair has had the 
advantage of the swaggering descriptions in American 
newspapers. Charitably we hope that the revelations, 
in the manner of the Thaw case, may partially be ex- 
plained as coming from the same source ; and we have 
Mr. Sinclair’s own confession that the newspapers are 
mendacious and utterly untrustworthy. We only get 
here the social side of American life ; but if Mr. Sinclair 
is to be taken seriously the political is only the natural’ 
outcome of the social depravity ; and we easily under- 
stand that the moral of the book is, ‘‘ There will have 
to be another Civil War”. 


“‘ White Rose of Weary Leaf."’ By Violet Hunt. London: 
Heinemann. 1908. 6s. 


The poor roseleaf was so much crumpled that it was 
no wonder she became weary. Once more Miss Hunt: 
gives us the love-affairs of a ‘‘ companion”, but the life- 
story of her Amy Steevens is of a most unusual kind. 
We are told that she had been a dressmaker and a 
typewriter, an amanuensis in Russia and a hospital 
nurse in South Africa, and in the intervals of her. 
experiences as companion to ladies she tried the stage, 
philanthropic work, and lecturing on social problems ! 
Her outlook on life was unconventional, ‘‘she had a 
good figure, and a bad complexion”, she was not in the 
least mercenary, but had to fight hard for existence. 
She attracted men, but despised affairs of the heart. 
And she had such a talent for organisation that she 
soon came to rule any house of which she was an 
inmate. An impulse of compassion, combined with 
lack of prudence, having led her to save from suicide 
a distinguished public man of bad character, the world: 
assumed quite wrongly that she became his mistress. 
And so, after all these preliminaries, we find her- 
installed in a Yorkshire country-house with a very odd 
collection of human beings. Jeremy Dand, the master, 
was a clever egoist, immoral, or rather a-moral, but 
not openly disreputable. He was burdened with his- 
mother, his second wife—a pretty, well-meaning, 
shallow woman—her mother—a heroine of the divorce-- 
court, and the ugly love-sick daughter of his first 
marriage. All these people Amy managed with skill, 
until her first adventure in emotion brought her 
tragedy. The book is clever, well written (the dialogue,. 
and one or two letters, being quite remarkable), and- 
disagreeable. The position of Jeremy and Amy is in 
essentials so like that of Rochester and Jane Eyre that 
we cannot help wondering what Charlotte Bronté would 
think of Miss Hunt’s lack of reticence. 


“The Red Peril.” By Coulsen Kernahan. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 6s. 


There is one great fact about Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 
One knows exactly what to expect from him. He never 
disappoints nor surprises. His books are always on a. 
dead level. He might stand as the typical author of 
mediocrity. He exploits the commonplace and ex- 
presses what has been expressed before and expressed 
much better. ‘‘The Red Peril” is partly a story of” 
adventure and partly a tract concerning ‘‘ the implacable- 
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hatred” which the Germans are supposed to feel for 
Englishmen. If Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s book is read 
in Germany it might stir up animosity or confirm in 
their animosity those who are violently anti-English. 
But as a tract we cannot fancy it influencing in the 
slightest degree the opinions of those who matter. As 
‘a story the wild improbabilities of the plot and the 
tawdry theatrical atmosphere of the setting bar it from 
the consideration of all except those who find joy in the 
fiction of the halfpenny press. 


““ The Vision of the Foam.” By John McEnery. London: 
Greening. 1907. 6s. 

People talk in this book as surely no one ever did or 
ever will. ‘‘ Love”, he murmured, “is the elixir of 
life. That spark from Edith’s eye vibrates through my 
frame like celestial fire.” ‘‘ The false sympathy whis- 
‘pered to me”, says another of the characters, “‘ aches 
and rends my heart”’. Here, again, is a typical example 
‘of the author’s manner. He is speaking of women who 
hold advanced views, and describes them as ‘‘ the 
modern mermaids, half woman, half man, who have 
jumped out of a diseased social system, and like dis- 
turbed hares can never get back to the form of con- 
‘tentment and pleasure at home”. As to the story, it is 
«crude and silly melodrama. This being (apparently) 
Mr. McEnery’s first novel, it is permissible to offer the 
suggestion that he should find some other outlet for his 
energies than the writing of fiction. He is yet young 


Golden Fleece.’ By Reginald St. Barbe. Sisleys. 
1908. 6s. 


The author of “The Golden Fleece” once more 
utilises his knowledge of Spain and Spanish life to 
give colour and interest to a story which is otherwise 
not remarkable in plot or characterisation. The arm 
of coincidence is stretched to unusual and unnecessary 
length ; the story of the over-confident speculator and 
‘the salted copper-mine would, if treated with greater 
power and more detail, have been sufficient material 
“without the incident of the long-lost wife, who behaves 
‘in a most unconvincing and unlikely way. The story 
is bright and quite readable and the heroine is charming 
in a conventional way. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Dictionary of National Biography.” Vol. I. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1908. 15s. net. 


The “Dictionary of National Biography” has become 
indispensable to all properly constituted reference libraries ; 
it is difficult to understand how the world got on without it. 
Full recognition has been made in every direction of the 
national service rendered by George Smith and Leslie Stephen 
in projecting and carrying out the work. Asa mere effort in 
organisation it was a great achievement, whilst the readiness 
to incur the heavy outlay involved was evidence of highest 

ublic spirit. Its success in the original form—not, it is to be 
eared, financially, but then so few enterprises of this nature 
can hope for substantial profit—had made a reissue almost 
imperative. The new edition will consist of twenty-two 
volumes instead of sixty-six. Each new volume will contain 
‘three of the old. Thus in the first we do not stop at Anne, 
but are taken down to Beadon. Compression has been 
secured by the use of thinner paper. The type is the same. 
Only one point offers itself for criticism in the new edition. 
Errors have been corrected so far as possible, and there has 
‘necessarily been some rearrangement of type and pages. It 
‘IS a pity, looking to the proven utility of the work, that the 
three supplementary volumes issued in 1901 are to form the 
‘supplementary volume of the reissue. The matter they contain 
might surely, without undue expense, have been distributed in 
its alphabetical order. As it is, we shall not only have to wait 
‘for it till Vol. XXII. is issued, but there will always be the 
mconvenience of not knowing in which part to look for a 

rticular name, and its non-appearance in the first section may 
mvolve the risk of missing it altogether. However, that is a 
detail, and the mere existence of the supplement is evidence 
of the thoroughness with which the original design was carried 
“on by Mr. Sidney Lee, who succeeded Leslie Stephen as 
editor. Some statistics published at the beginning of the 
present volume are of curious interest. They show that the 
-Claims of individuals to a place in the Dictionary increased 


‘from 2,139 in the sixteenth century to 12,608 in the nineteenth. | 
-At first sight this might seem to be a tribute to the advancing . 


genius of the race ; but if we take the ratio of notable names 
to population we shall have less reason to congratulate “ our 
noble selves”. 


Richard's Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
and Dependencies.” Translated into English, Revised, and 
Enlarged by M. Kennelly, 8.J. Shanghai. 1908. 


The title “Comprehensive Geography” quite fails to do 
justice to a book which is replete with information on every 
conceivable topic connected with the Chinese Empire. It is 
too full of Chinese characters and too much broken up into 
sections and independent paragraphs to attract the general 
reader—though one is apt to be led on, as when one opens an 
encyclopedia, by the general interest of the matter, and one 
finds that, as a matter of fact, the presence of Chinese characters 
after Foochow does not really detract from one’s comfort more 
than would the presence of AeaSeas after Lesbos in a descrip- 
tion of the Grecian archipelago. The book is divided for 
purposes of description into three sections comprising re- 
spectively the Yellow River and Yangtze basins and the more 
hilly regions of the south. Each province in turn is treated 
separately, the principal cities are listed, and the salient 
geographical features described. A subsidiary section is even 
devoted to the coast-line; and the great dependencies— 
Manchuria, Thibet, Turkestan, Mongolia, &c.—have a section 
to themselves. Section V., entitled “ Political and Economical 
Geography ”, treats of the government, administration, revenue 
and expenditure, army and navy, languages, history, popula- 
tion, commerce, religions, &c.; and it may give an idea of 
the thoroughness displayed if we note that here, on pp. 356-7, 
are statistics of the Catholic missions, and on pp. 360-1 of the 
Protestant missions, with the dates of inception, number of 
foreign missionaries, native preachers, and converts—baptized 
or neophytes. An edict was issued lately from Peking desiring 
the provincial authorities to collect just such statistics : they 
are forestalled. Here are specimens of Manchu, Thibetan, 
Mongol, and Turki writing ; and here are a synopsis of our 
treaty with Thibet and mention of the Tashi Lama’s reception 
(in December 1905) by the Prince of Wales! The practical 
utility of a book of this character depends largely on the index : 
the indexing here is copious and, so far as we have discovered, 
accurate. Here are, too, several maps, and a full bibliography 
is appended to each section. 

Annus I. 


Archivum Franciscanum Historicum.”’ Fase. 


Quaracchi. January 1908. 


We bid a genuine welcome to the first number of the 
scholarly quarterly edited and published by the Order of the 
Friars Minor at their printing press and publishing house of 
Quaracchi, near Florence. It is written by scholars for 
scholars, and this first number attains and maintains a very 
high level indeed. Latin is the prevailing language, but 
articles and reviews in English, German, French, Spanish and 
Italian—the languages that a scholar needs for his everyday 
pursuits—are also freely admitted. The main divisions of the 
periodical include articles (Discussiones), the originals of docu- 
ments (Documenta), the descriptions of MSS. (Codicographica), 
reviews of books (Bibliographia), a chronicle of events, dis- 
coveries, lectures, prospective and actual publications, &c., of 
interest to Franciscan students (Chronica). There is also a 
useful division giving recent reviews of important Franciscan 
publications. We are somewhat surprised to see that among 
the reviews of the edition of Celano by the now notorious Dr. 
Rosedale there is no mention of the reviews of the SATURDAY, 
the “Atheneum” and the “ Guardian”; still more perhaps 
that our review of P. Edouard d’Alencon’s definitive edition of 
Celano, which has done so much to expose the methods of 
M. Sabatier and Dr. Rosedale, is in no way cited. We can 
understand the silence of the “ Chronica” on the subject, for a 
chronicle must be final, and we have by no means yet done 
with M. Sabatier and Dr. Rosedale. This first number of the 
“Archivum” is curious evidence of the skilful manner in 
which the inner defenders of tradition and dogmatic religion 
are adopting the weapon of the old enemy—scientific criticism : 
the periodical should certainly do much to dispel the riot of 
sentimentalism which has invaded the other camp where the 
life and work of S. Francis are concerned. 


‘‘ Farm Management.” By F. W. Card, Rhode Island College of 
Agriculture. London: Constable. 1907. 8s. 6d. net. 


A book full of pretty’pictures and beautifully printed, but, 
according to our English ideas, containing very little about 
farm management. In his preface Professor Card says “the 
aim has been to awaken interest and suggest methods of 
studying these problems”, but both problems and methods are 
so different in the United States that we cannot feel his book 
will in any way increase the British farmer’s love of study. It 
may be due to our unfamiliarity with American farming, but 
Professor Card’s book reads too much like the work of the 
amateur outside critic with. whom we are only too often 
burdened here. As throwing some light on American farming 
we have read the book with some pleasure, but it is not 
probable that the British agriculturist will have any use for it. 
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‘“Poems.” By D. Ethel Grey. With a Prefatory Note by H. | 
Cholmondcley-Pennell, Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1908. 7s,6d. | 
The author of these verses had a natural, if not a very 
remarkable, gift. Her work was always fresh and unstrained, 
whilst her society verses—we prefer this when writing in 
English to.the cheap and somewhat ridiculous expression vers 
de société—were distinctly above the average in feeling, if not 
in wit. Feeling indeed is the best thing about this little 
collection of pleasant rhymes, and we do not wonder that the 
friends of the writer have wished for some literary memorial of 
her. The volume is finely printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound with good taste. 
‘‘Hardy Perennials”: Barr’s Spring Catalogue. 

After the Seeds the Perennials. These catalogues make 
one feel the march of the seasons; more perhaps than 
any actual change in Nature, at any rate in March. They 
come as reminders, in spring always pleasant reminders, of 
the eternal round. Making the selection for the year is quite 
an event, a lively pleasure, especially, we fancy, to the humble 
buyers, to whom a plant is a plant, not a mere item in an order 
of hundreds or thousands. And Messrs. Barr’s catalogues are 
helpful to small as well as great ; their “ Hardy Perennials ”, 
which we have just received, contains some useful lists of 
plants for sunny spots and shady sides. But we note that the 
town-garden list has gone out. Why? In this catalogue we 
are always much impressed with the Iris group—one of the 
loveliest in hue and form. He would be hard indeed to please 
that wanted any Iris that could not be found in Barr’s 
collection. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHAZ OLOGY 
AND ART. 

Journal des Savants.” Février. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 

_ M. R. de Lasteyrie contributes some very interesting “‘ Obser- 
vations sur l’architecture gothique en Angleterre”, 4 propos of 
the fine book published on this subject in 1905 by Mr. Francis 
Bond. “Les villes fortes de la Gaule romaine”, by M. C. 
Jullian, is an exceptionally good article, showing in a concise 
but masterly way the part which strongholds played in the 
civic and social development of Gallo-Roman life ; we are 
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City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 

FULL PARBICULARS as to. RATES, &c., on application to, 


SEENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATTY, AS ASSURANCE co. 
LTD. 
Heap Orrice: 92 CHIEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
FIRE LIFE 


ACCIDENT BURGLARY 
CENTENARY YEAR 1908. 


WstTp. A.D. 1737. 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. 


Subscribed Capital - - - - £2,200,000 
Funds 31st December, 1906 - “ £2,589,855 
Total - - £4,789,855 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAMUEL J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
.. INSTITUTION 


Mutual Life Assurance. 


ESTD. 1835. 


Surplus Profits £834,000 for & years 
ending 20th November, 1907. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


{INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.) 
Governor, SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 


Employers’ Liability (including Accidents to Bomestic 
Servants), Fidelity Cuarantees. 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS when 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 
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MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON,.&.C. 
Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905, 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453: 
The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
Contracts - - 31937,646 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,807 
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Eqvitas_e Assurance Socizty, Mansion Houss St., Lonpon, 


INSURANCE 
ROYA COMPANY, Ltda. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. BURGLARY. 
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HEAD OFFICES { 5g Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME at 31st December 1906 - £4,662,805 
TOTAL FUNDS - = = £13,512,807 - 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


General Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Accident Department -R. W. THOMPSON, Manager. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Founded 1830. Funds, 2? Millions. 


BONUS YEAR 
1938 


A New Scheme for Children. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS: 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £67,000,000. 
OF ALL 
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SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


IMMEDIATE ENTRANTS 
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astounded to read at page 75, line 5, “. . . on a mis & jour un 
pan de mur bien conservé”, for “ona mis au jour .. ”; this 
might be a misprint, but as it is commonly found in the daily 
French papers as a positive mistake—coupled with the equally 
damning solecism of using “en raison de” (in proportion with) 
for the causal “a raison de ”—it is shocking to notice it here: 
the “Journal des Savants”, as the official organ of the 
Académie Francaise and of the four other classes of the Institut, 
is bound in honour to uphold the correct rules of the French 
language. M. H. Weil might as well have kept to himself his 
“ Remarques sur les nouveaux fragments de Ménandre” ; 
they are perfectly insignificant. “La langue frangaise au 
XVI° siécle”, by M. E. Huguet, is an excellent chapter of 
French philology. M. A. Mézitres’s report on “Le Musée 
Condé en 1907” is as interesting as usual. 


‘* Revue d’Assyriologie et d’Archéologie Orientale.” Vol, vi. No. 4. 
Paris: Leroux. Yearly subscription, 32 fr. 

“Les Sceaux de Lougalanda et de sa femme Barnamtara”, 
by Col. Allotte de la Fuye, is an exceedingly interesting record 
of some highly important documents in the author’s possession, 
viz..a series of bulls or antique impressions on clay of the 
cylinder seals of one of the patesis who ruled over Lagash- 
Sirpourla before Urukagina, some time during the first half 
of the fifth millennium B.c., and of his wife. M. Francois 
Thureau-Dangin, the able assistant keeper of the Oriental 
antiquities at the Louvre, contributes four scholarly articles on 
“ Fragments de Syllabaires”, “ Inscriptions diverses du Louvre”, 
“ Une incursion Elamite en territoire Sumérien & lépoque 
présargonique ”, and “Contrats archaiques provenant de 
Suruppak ”. 

‘Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” Février. Paris: 106 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain. 7.50 fr. 

The infamous notoriety which Alexander VI. and his son 
Cesar have won for the name of Borgia must not be ex- 
tended to the rest of the family, most of whose members had 
nothing in common—morally at least—with their two nefarious 
telations: Alfonso Borgia, Bishop of Valencia, who became 
Pope in 1455 under the name of Calixtus III., and started the 
fortune of the family, was a pious and prudent priest, and 
‘Alexander VI.’s great-grandson, S. Francis Borgia (d. 1572), 
ranks. among the most popular saints in Spain; in one of 
those instructive and charming articles of which M. Emile 
Bertaux has the secret he gives us, under the heading “ Monu- 
ments et Souvenirs des Borgia dans le royaume de Valence” (I.), 
a general record of the early history of the Borgias, and of the 
fine works of art which their native country owes to them. 
M. Gaston Migeon notices the recent donation to the Louvre 
by the heirs of the late M. Honberg of some choice pieces 
from the collection of this distinguished amateur. During the 
last decade or so M. Albert Gayet has been booming his more 
or less serious excavations at Antinoé, an Egypto-Roman town 
which only came into existence in 122 A.D.: he publishes here 
“Les Portraits d’Antinoé ”, in plaster or paste, which he may 
or may not have discovered ; but instead of limiting himself 
to a description of and a commentary on these portraits, 
he gives us a most confused sketch of the religion of the 
Egyptians, in which he mixes up everything, from the fifth 
millennium B.C, up to the second century A.D. This will 
be perfectly useless to scholars and utterly misleading to 
uninitiated people. M. Emil Jacobsen’s “Etudes de Titien 
pour les ‘Bacchanales’ de Londres et de Madrid” and 
M: Maurice Tourneux’s “ Un dessin inédit de Watteau” are 
both very good and beautifully illustrated. MM. Denis Roche 
studies in his turn “Nicolas Roehrich”, the powerful and 
original Russian painter whom a recent exhibition has revealed 
to the French public. M. Alphonse Germain concludes “Les 
Artistes Lyonnais”, and M. Ciolkowski reviews the late 
“Exposition d’Art chrétien 4 Aix-la-Chapelle ”, 


‘(La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne,” Février. Paris: 28 rue 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 

M. Maurice Tourneux concludes “ Un Pastelliste anglais du 
XVIII* siécle”, M. Gustave Mendel “ Les Monuments Sel- 
‘djoukides d’Asie-Mineure”, and M. Henri Clouzot “ Les Toiles 
de Jouy”: we have pointed out before the great interest of 
these three studies. M. Francois Benoit discusses the author- 
ship of ‘‘ Deux Tableaux du Musée de Lille”, one of which— 
Jesus visiting Martha and Mary—he ascribes to Jordaens 
instead of to his master Van der Noot, and the other—our 
Lord crowned with thorns—to a pupil of Lucas Cranach. “ Les 
Accroissements du département de la sculpture du moyen Age, 
de-la Renaissance et des teinps modernes, au Musée du 
Louvre” are recorded by M. Paul Vitry: prominent among 
them is a statue of the Virgin and Child, in painted stone, a 

“lovely work of the French school of the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. M. L. Maeterlinck’s “Les Imitateurs de 
Hieronymus Bosch” is a good contribution to the history of 
Flemish painting. 

Arts.” Février. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Capucines. 
fr. 
_A beautiful photograph, with a short historical record, is 

_ given of Van Dyck’s magnificent “L’Erection de Croix”, 


which was stolen from the Notre-Dame church at Courtrai 
during the night of 6-7 December last, but happily recovered 
since on the high road near Bruges. The Amiens Museum 
has not met with the same after-luck as the Courtrai canons, 
and the six fine pictures by Fragonard, Boucher and Van 
Loo, which some daring burglars succeeded in carrying away 
from it three nights only after the rape of the Van Dyck, are 
still missing : the excellent reproductions here published of 
the stolen pictures will perhaps help to their recovery. 
M. André Pératé contributes a capital article on “ Les 
Mosaiques du Baptistére de Florence 4 propos de leur 
restauration”, and M. Gabriel Mourey studies “ Quelques 
Aquarelles de Louis Jean Desprez”. “La Collection de 
M. Ignacio Zuloaga” is noticed by M. Paul Lafond ; its 
main contents are extremely well chosen specimens of works 
by Spanish painters, including Carrefio, El Greco, Zurbaran 
and Goya. In “ Tribune des Arts” M. Bredius gives back to 
Nicolaes van Helt Stocade a picture in the Louvre (“Un 
personnage de distinction”, No. 2397) hitherto attributed to 
Van der Elst. 


“L’Art et les Artistes.” Février. Paris: 10 Rue Saint Joseph. 
1.50 fr. 

Sodoma’s “ L’Evanouissement de Sainte-Catherine”, with 
an extract from M. Maurice Barrés’s “ Du Sang, de la Volupté 
et de la Mort”, forms the frontispiece of the number. The 
remains of the exquisite frescoes with which, towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century Duke Borso d’Este had his 
palace of Schifanoia at Ferrara adorned under the super- 
intendence of Francesco Cossa, are unfortunately doomed to 
destruction within a not very remote time. The French 
Government had the very good idea of getting them copied, 
whilst it is still time, by the painter Ypermann, and M. Henri 
Roujon devotes to the progress of the work a charming 
short notice, the only fault of which is its shortness. In reporting 
on “ La Sagrada Familia” and his visionary but genial archi- 
tect Gaudi, Mr. E. Marquina entirely forgets to tell us in what 
town of Spain this ideal cathedral is being built. Mr. Raymond 
Bouyer criticises “L’GEuvre de Lucien Simon”, and M. 
Louis Vauxcelles, “ A propos d’une récente Exposition”, com- 
ments on some “ Portraits contemporains” of leading painters 
and literary men. 


For this Week’s Books see page 414, 
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BUCHANAN’s 


““ BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


WHISKY OF WORLD © 
WIDE REPUTE | 


| 


THE 


The Best Tonic 


y ‘For the” restoration of energy and vitality ; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im-' 
‘paired digestion or appetite, there is no 10 remedy’ 
80k 

‘Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Non-Alcoholic.) 

4 Atti is a scientific and carefully” “prepared prep- prep- 
‘aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


. If your chemist does not have it in cock} he can obtain 
_ it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C, 


MAPLE & CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 


CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


In ion Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


Barrs | 


Pure Lawn Grasses 


For Lawns, Tennis Courts, etc 


BARR'S STANDARD MIXTURE. 


Suitable for Fine Lawns and Croquet Grounds, containing 
neither clover nor coarse grasses. 
25 W., 


1., 1/8; 101b., 16/-; 
For Hints on Making and the Management of Lawns, see Barr’s Lawn 
Grass Crrcurar, free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
1, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RS: 
Easter Voyages 
by Ps@O Mail Steamers. 


LONDON to GIBRALTAR and back in 9 Days. 
LONDON to MARSEILLES and back in 16 Days. 


Fares and Programme en application. 


A Whitsuntide Cruise. | 


LONDON to PORTUGAL, SPAIN, GIBRALTAR, 
MOROCCO and back to London. 
4th to 19th June. 14 Days. Fares from 14 Guineas, 


By S.Y.  VECTIS.*? 6000 Toas. 6000 H.P. 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 


122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Northumberland Ww. LONDON. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, —— 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AveNvE, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. ‘ 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
a BLUE 


tn making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
BSTABLISHED 184s, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
a despatched same night if required. 


Co 


Steamers Service |__ London _| Southampton 
*NORMAN oe +» | Royal Mail Mar. 28 
§$DOVER CASTLE | Intermediate Mar. 27 Mar. 26 
tALNWICK CASTLE Extra Apr. 2 - 
*WALMER CASTLE .. Royal Mail Apr. 
aGALEKA oe es Intermediate | Apr. 3 Apr. 4 

* Via Madeira. 5 Via Teneriffe. tv Lobito Bay 
a Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
a CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.; 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., ‘and 
Cook & Son, 13 Street, S.W. 


S.Y. ARGONAUT CRUISES. 


£14 14 O Tunis, Sicity, NaPLes., April 15 to 29, 
April 29 to May 18. 


Apply, Secretary—5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


SHEPHERD BROS.’ Spring Exhibition 


of Early British Masters includes choice works by 


Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 

Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 

Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &e. 

SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King St., St. James's, S.W.. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF LETTICE, 
LADY FALKLAND. 


Edited by Miss M. F. HOWARD. 
Square demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

This is a reprint of a quaint monograph on Lady Lettice, wife of the celebrated 
‘Lord Falkland, written by her Chaplain, Joha Duncon, D.D., in 1647. _It includes 
extracts from a devotional work which he had made for her use, in the style of 
St. Francis de Sales. There is also a reproduction of the original portrait-frontis- 
piece and a critical and biographical introduction. Lord Clarendon described her 
as “a lady of most extraordinary wit and judgment, and of the most signal virtue 
and exemplary life that the age produced.” 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANGA, 


INFANTA OF PORTUGAL AND QUEEN CONSORT OF ENGLAND. 
By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON’ Demy §8vo. 
15s. net. 


HEREDITY. By J. Artnur THomsoy, 


Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of 
Aberdeen ; Author of ‘‘The Study of Animal Life.” With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 9s. net. 
“* Heredity,’ then, may well appeal to practical men. Professor Thomson has 
itten a compendium of all that is known on the subject ; he discards every 
cheery which has had valuable bearing on its scientific progress . . . The raj 
reader will find in the book sufficient of interest—sometimes even sensational—to 
warrant his scanning it. The beginner of the study will find guidance to his thought 
and methods ; and the serious student, to whom especially this work will appeal, 
need possess no other volume to make him thoroughly up-to-date in all that is known 
a of heredity. ‘Che practical microscopist above all has here suggested to 
innumerable valuable outlets for his practical zeal.” —Shefield Independent. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


IAN MACLAREN’S LAST WORK. 


: Some critics have suggested that this book is too much of a biography and too 
Aitile of a novel. In our view it is the tenderest, saddest, and most beautiful of 
Maclaren’s later books.” —British Weekly. 
. A fine study of a man, really biographical, though in the form of fiction. 
i Spectator. 
+ “ An excellent story, equal to any work of the lamented author.”—A theneum. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“4 LAME DOG'S DIARY.” 
THREE 


With Illustrations. 


MISS GRAEMES. 


MACNAUGHTAN. 6s. 


i 


ose" JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


By S. 


A COMPLETE 


TRAVEL LIBRARY 


over 1,000 PAGES 


ror 


<— 


PROCLAIMED BY THE PRESS 
TO BE THE NE PLUS ULTRA 
OF RAILWAY LITERATURE. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ays: 
“Wholly admirable pictures and 
brightly- written letterpress well 
fulfil their purpose.” 

THE SPHERE says: 
~ There is-not a single point of 
interest omitted.” 

THE WORLD says: 


MADAME ays: 
“Both dainty and artistic, con- 
taining a mine of information 
written in the proper spirit of 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTIS 
CONTRACTORS, 


_. 44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


. “IVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
. , Rstimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. i 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
A Guide to the Paintings in the Churches and Minor Museums of 
Florence (Maud Cruttwell). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylie Norman (Sir William 
Lee-Warner). Smith, Elder. 145. net. 
Beau Brummell and His Times (Roger Boutet de Monvel), Nash. 
10s. net. 
Letters from India (Alfred William Stratton). Constable. ros. 6d. net. 
Garcia the Centenarian and His Times (M. Sterling Mackinlay), 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 15s. net. 


FICTION 

The Sword Decides ! (Marjorie Bowen). Rivers. 6s. 

Langhorne (Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett), Edinburgh: Black 
wood. 6s. : 

The Gates of Chance (Van T. Sutphen). Ward, Lock. 6s, 

Three Miss Graemes (S. Macnaughtan). Murray. 65. : 

The Thief on the Cross (Mrs. Harold E. Gorst) Nash. 6s. 

Paradise Court (J. S. Fletcher). Fisher Unwin. 6s. H 

Follow up! (Archibald Douglas Fox); An Engagement of Conve- 
nience (Louis Zangwill). Brown, Langham. 6s. each. 

The Conflict of Owen Prytherch (Walter M. Gallichan). 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Fifth Queen Crowned (Ford Maddox Hueffer); Pedlar’s Pack 
(Oliver Onions). Nash. 6s. each. nis 

The Hand on the Strings (Ralph Rodd). Hurst and Blackett. 65. 

A Winning Loser (Ethel Balfour). Ouseley. 35. 6a. 

HISTORY AND ARCH.-EOLOGY 

The Roman Empire, B.c. 29—A.p. 476 (H. Stuart Jones (Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. 

The King’s General in the West: the Life of Sir Richard Granville 
(Rev. Roger Granville). Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

Charles the Bold Last Duke of Burgundy, 1433-1477 (Ruth Putnam). 
Putnam’s. ‘5s. 

Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England (J. ChuftonCollins). 
Nash. 7s. 6d. net. - 

London Churches, Ancient and Modern (T. Francis Bumpws. 2-vols.). 
Laurie. 6s. net each. 


Watts. 


Law 

The Companies Acts, 1900 and 1907, with Commentaries (Paul 
Frederick Simonson). Sweet and Maxwell. 5s. net. 

Trial of A. J. Monson (Edited by John W. Moré). Glasgow: Hodge. 
55. net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Crimes of Ali Pacha and Others (Alexandre Dumas). Methuen. 63 

Epic and Romance (W. P. Ker). Macmillan. 45. 

Great Expectations (Charles Dickens), Chapman and Hall; and 
Frowde. Is. 6d. net. 

Poems of Browning (Selected, with an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. Augustine Birrell). Edinburgh: Jack. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Teaching of History (H. J. Chaytor). Oxford: Blackwell. 
35. 6d. net. 

The Daisy Chain, or Aspirations ; The Clever Woman of the Family 


(Charlotte M. Yonge). Macmillan. ts. net each, 
THEOLOGY 
Christ and the Nation (Canon H. Hensley Henson). Fisher Unwin. 


55. net. 
Further Studies in the Prayer Book (John Dowden). Methuen. 6s. 
The First Easter Dawn (Charles Turner Gorham). Watts. .45. 6d. net. 
The Philology of the Greek Bible (Adolf Deissmann). Hoddet and 
Stoughton. 35. net. 


. The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ of Nazareth (M. Brodrick). 


Murray. 35. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 
The Search for the Western Sea (Laurence J. Burpee). Rivers. 
16s, net. 
VERSE 

New Poems (St. John Lucas). Constable. 5s. net. 
Preludes and Romances (Francis William Bourdillon). Allen. 


35. 6d, net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1908. Cox. 205. 

Diary of a Looker-on, The (C. Lewis Hind). Nash. 7s. 6d. 

Kafir Socialism (Dudley Kidd), 7s. 6d. ; Literary and Historical Essays 
(Henry Grey Graham), 5s. net. Black. 

Sporting and Athletic Register, 1908. Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 

Story of the Guides, The (Colonel G. Y. Younghusband). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire, The (Hosea Ballou 
Morse). Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL:—The Cornhill Magazine, 
Is. ; The Treasury, 6¢. ; The National Review, 2s. 6a. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


‘Telegraphic Address: 'Booxmen Lonvon. Codes : Unicon and C. 


STRAND, W.C.,and 37 PICCADIELY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : 3667. - 


| | 
| 
: 
[SOUTH WALES. 
ORNISH RIVIERA | 
_| RURAL LONDON. B | 
cid mane tnd prints. 
‘The above series of Travel Books may 
be obtained by sending stamps or P.O. 
. for 2/6 to the Superintendent of the Line, | 
Paddington Station, London, W. 
JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 
The literary matter is of con- 
1 rs siderable merit, and the illustra- 
tions are admirable.” 
G. W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0,’S NEW BOOKS 


Just Published. With Portraits and Maps, Demy 8vo. i4s. net. 
‘MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN. 


By Sir- WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I., 
Author of “The Protected Princes of India,” ‘‘ Life of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, K.T.,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘ WATERLOO LIBRARY.” 


ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs, HENRY 


DE LA. PASTURE. 
Author of ‘‘ Peter’s Mother,” &c. 


NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. {Just Published. 
ITISH SOCIALISM: 
of Its Doctrines, 
Policy, Aims, and Practical Proposals. By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of “Modern Germany,” “The Rise and Decline of the Nether- 
lands,” &c. 10s, 61. net. 


The-Daily Mail says :—‘‘ No review could do justice to this admirable book : 
the reader should buy or hemnart it and study it for himself.” 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: 
. Its Teaching and its Aims Examined. By the Right Hon. 
H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 2s, 6d. net. 
Daily Te —“A book which deserves and which we hope to see 
attain the very widest circulation.” 


IDLEHURST © A Journal kept in the Country. 

. By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of ‘‘Lonewood Corner,” Kc. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

, The Saturday first edition, said :—"‘ ‘ Idlehurst ’ is one 

of the most beautifui idylls in Eng! 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Author of ‘‘ The Difficult Day,” ‘‘ Brownjohn’s,” &c. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ A remarkable book, full of many passages of real beauty, 
showi ing ng great powers of observation and insight.” 


DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. 
the. Author of va Miss, Melly.” = [(/ust Published. 
London : Ras ELDER, & Co. » 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MODERN EGYPT. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait and Map. Two Vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, With Iitustra- 


tions. Two vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE IN 
EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of ‘* Manchu and & 
Muscovite,”’ ‘‘ The Re-shaping of the Far East,” ‘*The 
Truce in the East.” With numerous Illustrations and Map, # 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 


By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
Recounts the most notable achievements of the famous Indian Ff: 
Regiment from its foundation by Lawrence and Lumsden in 1846 
to the Malakand Expedition of 1897. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF 
WESTERN NATIONS 


From 5000 B.C. to 1900 A.D. : 
By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of ‘New 
Student’s Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY, 
Vols. Land II. 8vo. 15s. net. 
The two volumes treat (1) of the method of history ; (2) of the. 
great inland empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the Hittites, &c, ; 
(3) of the border nations called the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, 
and the Archaic Hellenes ; (4) the historic Greeks; (5) the 
Romans. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


“The ‘ Fortnightly Review’ is one of those publications which every 
now and then fill one with pleasant satisfaction in py the 
excellence of British periodical literature. Its articles are all of a high 
class, and some of them extraordinarily good.”"—Review of Reviews. 
APRIL 1908—CONTENTS. 
THE ORGY ON PARNASSUS. By Wiitiam Watson. 
AL, AND THE COMING DEBACLE. By Catcuas. 
“THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE.” By W. S. Litty. 
RENE BAZIN. By the Mrs. Atrrep LyTTELTON. 
M THE OLD RURAL SYSTEM TO THE NEW. By J. A. Srenver. 
JOSEPH CONRAD: A DISQUISITION. By Joun 
HE IDEALS OF A WOMAN'S PARTY. y Lady Grove. 
ON SOCIAL JUSTICE AND EVOLUTION. By Puitip Snowpen, M.P. 
EENTH-CENTURY MEN ABOUT TOWN. By Lewis 
EL 
CONSULAR RELATIONS BETW BRITAIN AND RUSSIA: 


SUG TION. Baron A. 
A view OF SOUTH AFRICAN TIVES. AND THEIR PROBLEMS, I. 
Sir Goprrey Lacpven, K.C. 
THE OF SIR ANTONY—AND OF HIS CRITICS. By 
THE THE SECULAR SOLUTION. By J. Ramsay 
CARRWEL, SysrEn. By Outs. 
THE SING BILL. By Gretrox, M.P. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CHRONI QUE. 
May SINCLAIR. 


HAT CAME OF IT 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, 


J. Lgon Wixuiams, D.D.S 


[ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


In forty-eight Original Gra “ ss with Elaborate Text 
to each Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH, 
Crown 4to. 10s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN. 
HAMPSHIRE. 


’ By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by 1 
ARTHUR B, Connor. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [ Zwesday. 


EVERSLEY SERIES—NEW VOLS. 
THE LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 


By JOHN MORLEY. Twovols. Globe 8vo. 8s. net. 


[ Zuesday. 
EPIC AND ROMANCE : 


Essays. on Medieval Literature. 
By Professor W. P. KER. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


A SEQUEL TO 


THE PRIMADONNA. SOPRANO.” 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Extra crown 8vo, 6s., 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve, 


ALL ABOUT THE 
TERRITORIAL ARMY 


in March 28th issue. 


Price 6d, 


“Published every FRIDAY in time for the Indian Mail. 
22 Esszx STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


Office: : 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. ‘ 
THE APRIL NUMBER CONTAINS :, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. V. Royal Hospitality at Sandringham—The 
Comtesse de Paris and the League of the Rose—Queen Victoria F 
at the Jubilee—Lord Hartington—Racing Matters. By Mrs. 
GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WHISTLER. By Joun Ross Key.. 
*MARS AND THE FUTURE OF THE EARTH. (Mars as 
the Abode of Life,) By PeERcIVAL LOWELL, e 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, | 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


— 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE JAMES C. DICK, ESQ., OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 

No. 13 Wellineton Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Marcu 30, and Following 

Day, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a portion 

of the Library of the late James C. Dick, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and other 
jes, comprising Poetical, Biographical and Historical Works ; sanshey 

s relating to Scotland ; Topography ; Engravings; Tracts; Sporting Books 

and Works on Natural History and Botany; Reviews and Periodicals ; Foreign 
Publications ; Illustrated Works; a Series of English, Scotch, and Irish Son; 
Books, &c., including Burns’s Poems, the Original Kilmarnock Edition, 1786, an 

other Works by Robert Burns; “ Archzologia Cantiana,” 20 vols. ; “ Journal of 

‘Hellenic Studies” ; ‘‘ The Ibis,” 27 vols., 1876-1903; “* The Entomologist,” 1840- 

19°: Linnean Society’s Transactions ; Collections of Views ; Old Newspapers ; 

- Archeological Works ; Coliier’s Book of Roxburghe Ballads, the Author's 


f Copy, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


* 


‘THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS 
FORMED BY THE LATE MR. SYDNEY GROSE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 
‘No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Aprit 6, and Four 
Days, at One o'clock precisely, the Valuable COLLECTION of 
‘ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, formed by the late Mr. Sydney Grose, com- 
prising fancy subjects, portraits, &c., principally by English artists of the Eighteenth 
Century, many printed in colours--a large number of Sporting Prints, mostly fine 
old coloured impressione—Portraits of Celebrated Americans—Naval and Topo- 
graphical Prints—Water-colour and other Drawings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS BY HOLLAR. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
L AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
March 31, at One o'clock, a remarkable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS by 
Wenceslaus Hollar, comprising upwards of 1,5co separate Plates, many in early 


States. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Crsneery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
Aprrit 2, and following day, at One o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including the Library of the late Dr. W. J. Palmer (bv order of the Executors) 
sthe property of J. Gooch, Esq., of Garden Lodge, Kensington, com- 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, including a SELECTION from an OLD 
COUNTRY LIBRARY, the Property of SIR ARCHIBALD W. WHITE, 
BART., of Wallingwells, Worksop. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, rrs Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES.- 
DAY, Aprrit 8, and following day, at One o'clock, RARE and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, comprising a Selection from the above Library, and other properties ; 
Drayton's Poems, Lyric and Pastoral (1605), and the Poems of 1608 ; the Fourth 
Folio Shakespeare ; Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” First Edition, 2 vols., 
1766, and other Rare and Early Editions in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
Literature ; Parkinson’s ‘‘ Paradisi,” 1629 ; other old Herbals; Books relating to 
erica ; a remarkable Collection of Pamphlets on Trade and Commerce ; Acker- 
man’s Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 4 vols., uncut ; Scarce Sporting Books, 
with Coloured Plates by Alken and others, in the Original Wrappers ; Old Scrap- 
Books ; also Valuable Standard Works, comprising the Best Editions of Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Swift, Bentham, Froude (30 vols.), and 
many others, chiefly in handsome Calf-giit_and Morocco Bindings; Goupil’s 
Historical Monographs, including the Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuntINc, Lawn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 


It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
W. DALTON, 
Author of “‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 


‘Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of this Series appeared in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
for February 22, March 7 and Mareh 21, 


4th Impression. 


“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


The book, now recognised as the Standard work on 
To every Bridge 
player there must come moments of doubt— 
doubt as to rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as 
to practice. “SATURDAY” BRIDGE should 
always be at hand for purposes of consultation. 
The title‘ Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 
the occasion of some misunderstanding. It does 
not mean that it is Bridge for Saturday play 


the game, sells continuously. 


only ; it was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume ts taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Whenever and however it is played, the Referee 
ts one of two or at most three veal authorities, 
amongst whom, it was long since agreed, Mr. 
Dalton must be ranked. His book is published at 
5s. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there is difficulty in getting it, send 5s. 3d. to the 
Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, WiC. 


Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


‘ 
By Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
—— WILL _ WANT TO READ THIS BOOK. ——— 


Order of your Bookseller; or post free for 1s. 14d, or 2s. 24d. 


London: 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CQ, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, - 
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ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

APRIL, CONTENTS. 5s. net. 


SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE. : “Tue Proposep ABOLITION 


OF THE INDIAN Cotton Dutigs.” 

F. J. KINGSLEY: “ Tarirr Rerorm anp InpIAN CuRRENCY REFORM: 
AN ane 
N.G WE NKAR: “ Tue Prosiems or HicHer EpucaTion IN Inpta.” 

LIBUTENANT- GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL: “ Porutar GovERNMENT 


AMONG MUSALMAN PEoptes.” 
“ SomE LEssons FROM HISTORY ON THE PROBLEMS OF 


Cc. W. WHISH: 
INDIAN 
H. F. B. L » M.P.: Tue ANGLO-RussiAN CONVENTION.” 


: “Tue Overseas LeaGue.” 
ORIENTALIA. 
PROFESSOR L. MILLS, D.D.: 


GENERAL. 

J. KENNEDY: “ Saar CEMETERIES AND Tomes IN INDIA. 

A MEMBER OF THE OVERSEAS LEAGUE: “ Britisu 
1n Morocco.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 

Tue Britisn 1n Inp1ia.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


“ A Hymn oF ZAKATHUSHTRA. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 
TWOPENCE EACH FRIDAY, Established 1860. 
An Interesting Review of World Events. 


To get a broad, Nagy eeoeny and clear view of the great movements afoot 
on the globe, to catch the inmost spirit of the activities of the world, to grasp 
their full meaning, read Public Opinion. 

This paper compels reading by the tremendous interest of its subjects and 
their cosmic sweep. It is a journal of timeliness that appeals to intelligent men 
and women who wish to know the best that is said and done in all fields of 
— activity. 

pages are brimful of information and discussion on Politics, Science, 
Religion” terature, Art, Music, and the Drama, and of the age who keep 
the world turning around. It gives the best from all periodicals, and keeps one 
abreast of the culture of the age in all lines of thought and achievement. To 
the busy man and woman it is indispensable. It is the paper that keeps 
you educated. 

Public Opinioa is the ideal paper for every home, ot interest to every 
member of the family, a luxurious necessity a necessary luxury. Its 
circulation increases each week, and it is read by people in all parts of the world. 


Specimen post free on application. 


Offices: 30 & 31 TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS ST., LONDON, E.C. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR BOY OR GIRL 
Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 


BIRDS’ EGGS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


24 Plates, including 459 drawings of 
Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with 
index, in one Volume. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted 
that ten eggs of the Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House- 
Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the Chaffinch, seven of the 
Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of the 
Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and 
nine of the Kestrel, it will give some idea of the thoroughness with 
which this work was prepared. 

For the collation of the text from the larger work ‘‘ British Birds 
with their Nests and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were 
secured. With the exception of the Introduction and a few additional 
Signed notes to some of the species, the wording of the text, as 
published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
. together with Postal Order for 10/6. 


| 


NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A SCOTT. 


No Edition of Scott is at once 


SO COMPLETE, 
SO AUTHORITATIVE, and 
SO CHEAP 


As the Holyrood Edition. 


It is nicely bound in green cloth, with dark 
gold design. 


Each volume contains :— 


(1) Many special Illustrations drawn by 
leading Artists, 


(2) A Glossary and Index, 


whilst a large and comprehensive Index to the 
whole Edition adds greatly to its value. In this 
respect the Holyrood Edition is unequalled. There 
are 25 volumes in all, which will be forwarded. on 
receipt of a first payment of five shillings, the 
balance to be paid at the rate of seven shillings 
The price per volume 
All that the purchaser 


per month for ten months. 
therefore is three shillings, 
need do is to send along five shillings to the 
Manager of the SATURDAY REVIEW at the Offices, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, accompanied by a 
note undertaking to pay the balance in ten equal. 
monthly instalments, and the books will be sent 
at once. “Read every word,” was Ruskin’s advice 
regarding the Wizard of the North. “Truth, 
wonder, and charm,” said Mr. George Wyndham 
recently, were Scott’s achievement in appealing to 
mankind. Unless you want an expensively bound 
Edition there is none better nor more distinctive 
than the Holyrood, which the SATURDAY REVIEW 
is enabled to offer on easy terms by arrangement 


with the proprietors. 
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EDUCATION. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£60 per annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced education, 
for the study of THEORETICAL or APPLIED SCIENCE, ART, MEDICINE, 
or LAW, or the — 1 Examination of some University ia the Uni Kingdom. 
The Scholarships will be award. d to (a) sons or grandsons between 16 and 18 years 
of age of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company ; (4).other boys of the same age. The 
parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs the 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. ea 

The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
£70 annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or 
oantee of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. 

Further iculars may be. obtained on application to the Clerk to the 
Company, Diapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


to enable specialiy promising Girls to study at some place of advanc 
education either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the 
ee Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. e Scholarships 
will be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three 
years. To be eligible for them, Girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age, 
and must have passed some approved Public Examination and give other evidence 
satisfactory. to the Company of successful study. The parent or guard of 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A, 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E.. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive a 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL, 


QUERNMORE. 


H EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL. BROW.—HOME 
SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 

are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and Lang 

ties.—Principal, Miss WHITE. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


wages 


every candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the assistance of the 
Scholarship to carry on her education. : 

Further particu may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


ALVERN COLELEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
AMINATION.—JUNE and, 3rd and 4th. One of £87, five or more of 
mis more of £30 (£21 for Day Sch 


olars) per annum. Faber Exhibition 

warded to hoy who does best ia examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Se:retary. 


ARLBOROUGH Coe &. 
JUNE 3rd. 4th, & sth, 1008. 
ZeoEXAMINATION for 14 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
t x 
Apply t> Mr. S. F. GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 

MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 

kward or delicate boys (17 to 19) pre‘erred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 

Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French andGerman. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Goer. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others, 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


JLOHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
[aw are candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

ials : dullard 

Boarders 


iminary Examinations. Extracts from test z 
need not despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition,” 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 

University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 

Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerin, B.A. 
-), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE, 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 


, HOME SCHOOL FOR_GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
usical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
__ St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


” ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scuoot 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
adyantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monypenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 


EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 


Languages a sp y. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock 


Hitt, Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
_ and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 
be Misses Hotmes. 


~ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


(“LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

~ Sr THOROLD'S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Olid-established. Four 
resident governesses and ten visiting professors. “Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
4 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Tue Best Known Remepy rcr 


COUCHS, COLDS, 


The mest Valuable Remedy ever 
discovered. 
The only Palliative in 


NEURALCIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS, 
Convincing Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 


Diarrhoea, Cholera, and 
Dysentery. 

To avoid disappointment insist on having |}, 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chiorodyne, i 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all 
Chemists, 


THE CROWN. 


THE COURT & COUNTY 
FAMILIES NEWSPAPER. 


Price is. weekly. 


Orrices: 35 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR DuMovuLin, 


Est a la téte des Revues ises — depuis prés d'un demi-sitcle = 
par lhonorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France. 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


CHLORODYNE)| 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well 
ot up, of * London and Environs.’ ” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for." — British Veekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” — Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


1 N D oO N “A brilliant book.”—Times. 


“Particularly good.” —Acadenty. 
By E. C. COOK and 
T. COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps and Plans. 


€ N Vi R oO N Ss. 60 Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


4th Edition, Revised, 


109 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
‘Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
‘Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel! Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, cach. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.—Peavtiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 


Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s. 
List post fre.—Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


& NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 


An Illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is published on the 15th of each month except when that date fall 
‘Sunday, when it is published on the 14th. 
_, It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 


0 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 


PAQUIN, LIMITED. 


THE COMPANY’S PROGRESS. 


Tue Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of Paquin, Ltd., was 
held on Morday at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. John Barker, M.P. (Chairman 
of the Company), presiding. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Nevell) having read the notice convening the mecting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, having referred to the loss suffered by the death of M. Paquiii, 
and offered sincere sympathy to Madame Paquin, who would continue to devote her 
services to the Company, said : It is a matter of great satisfaction that for the third 
year in succession your directors have been able to write £50,000 off goodwill, 
making asum of £150,000 in three years. With facts such as these, with the financial 
solidity of the Company so greatly strengthened, it will have occurred to many 
whether further writing down should not, to some extent, be modified. At this 
period of the Company's progress this question may be regarded as altogether 
reasonable, and it may, I think, be left with confidence in the bands of your directors. 
A sum of £8,661 has been carried to reserve, which now amounts to a grand total of 
4105,160. The amount carried forward to next year’s account is no“less: than 
432,611, after leaving £11,973 standing to the credit of ordinary shareholders’ ux- 
divided profits account : these two items making a total of £44,584. ‘I think this is 
a very satisfactory amount to carry forward to be dealt with next year. A libera! 
sum has been written off for bad and doubtful debts, upon which a profit has 
this year been made of over £4,000, which goes to the credit of the account: 
under that head. After liberally writing down every item and providing fer 
every possible contingency, it must afford everyone great satisfaction that, besides 
placing a substantial sum to reserve, your directors have been able to recommend « 
dividend of 20 per cent. for the yetr. (Applause.) Although at a meeting like 
this one cannot touch upon everything, there are three items in the balance-sheet 
which must give further satisfaction to all of us. I allude to the immense 
additional strength imparted to our financial position by reason of our investments. 
These consist of £15,000 Consols, which are taken in at 85 per cent., yet are qucted 
to-day at 87;3 ; £25,002 Irish Land stock, which is shown at 87 per cent., while 
to-day’s price is go}; and £5,000 Sheffield Corporation debentures, which cost 
£4,856 6s. repayable in rgro at par, making it a 4 per cent stock. Thus apart from 
the freehold in Dover Street, your investments constitute a powerful second line of 
reserves, over and above the accumulated reserve of £103,020, and the company is 
more than ever fortified in its front rank position among the great commercial enter- 
prises of the world. These gratifying results are due to efficient management as 
well as to the ever-increasing popularity of Paquin creations, which are more and 
more recognised throughout the whole world of fashion as unapproachable in 
distinctiveness and in elegance of design. I now move the following resolution :— 
‘*That the accounts as presented be received and adopted, and that a half-year’s 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 15 per cent. be paid forthwith, thus making 
20 per cent. for the year.” ; 

Sir Alfred Newton, Bart., seconded the adoption of the report and the recom- 
mendation that the dividend of 15 per cent. be forthwith paid. 

After some discussion the Chairman called upoa Madame Paquin, who was very 
enthusiastically received. Speaking in French, she said: I have come here to-day 
first and foremost to thank you for the unfailing support which you have never 
ceased, as sharehulders, to accord to my late regretted husband as well as to 
myself, and I desire to thank you, Mr. Chairman, especially, for the very kind 
words of sympathy and condolence in which you have so feelingly referred to my 
irreparable loss. I have also come to give you the assurance that, aided by our 
experienced staff, I shall continue to devote all my efforts and energy, all my heart 
and soul, to sustain the renown of the house to which the best hours of my youth 
have been consecrated, and endeavour to foster the art of beauty by the production 
of artistic and harmonious creations, so that the house of Paquin may continue, as 
it stands to-day, the leader of fashion and unrivalled throughout the world. The 
spring season, I am happy to say, is commencing with g spects for the 
current year. All the Jersonne/, after the natural emotion caused by the sad eveat 
of December, are now working loyally around me full of ardour, devotion, and 
goodwill. Am I right in supposing, that with the advantage of their splendid 
talents and intelligence, combined with the wise judgment and assistance of ‘your 
directors, which have never failed hitherto, it would be rash to predict that the 


brilliant future of our company is assured for many years to come, and that our 
busi will be as prosp as in the past? I will only add that it has given me 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per 
Post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of Eightpence-haify nny, to cover postage, addressed to THE MANAGER, 
Offices of the Armv & Navy Curonicie (Department S.R), 111 Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 37. 


‘NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 100 
— vo Share) has been declared by the Board for the 
31st of March, 1908. 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st of March, 1908, and to holders of COUPON 
No. 25 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

Tr insfer Books wi'l be closed from 1st to 7th of April, 1908, both days inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No_ 1x London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about sth of May, 1908, 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 25 at 
the London Office of the compen. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after the sth of May, 1908. 


r cent. (twenty 
alf-year ending 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:~ 
Onited Kingdom, Abroad. 
a Ls 
One Year ... a2 110 4 
Half Year ... O16 owe QI5 2 
Quarter Year OF we OF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Strect, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


the greatest pleasure to have made your acquaintance, and I hope that circumstances 
will permit me to meet you again next year. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the purpose of submittiug 
the following resolution :— 

That the Articles of Association of the Company be altered by striking out of 
Article 92 the following words :— 

“‘ The directors shall also, whenever in respect of any year a dividend at the rate 
of not less than ro per cent. is paid on the ordinary shares of the Company, be 
entitled to receive a sum of £1,000,and such sum shall be divided amongst them 
equally, but for the purpose of calculating the proportion thereof payable to any 
director retiring or ceasing to hold that office during the year in respect of whic 
such sum shall become payable, such sum shall be apportionable and be deemed to 
accrue de die in dienz.” 


And substituting therefor the following :— 
“‘The directors shall also be entitled by way of additional remuneration for the 
ended 31st December, 1907, and in every subsequent year in which 10 per cent. 
is paid on the ordinary shares of the Company, to a sum equivalent to 3 per cent. of 
the net profits of the Company, and such sum shall be divided amongst them as they 
may determine, but for the purpose of calculating the proportion thereof payable to 
any director retiring or ceasing to hold office during the year in respect of which 
such sum shall become payable, such sum shall be apportionable and deemed to 
accrue de die in diem.” 

The Chairman: I move this resolution, and by way of explanation I may state 
that 3 per cent. of the profits means this year about £700 extra remuneration, to be 
divided among five Directors, which is about £140 each, and if the shareholders 
consider that we have earned it we shall be pleased to receive it, but if, on the 
other hand, it is not given spontaneously and in the nicest possible manner, it will 
take away the pleasure of receiving this small remuneration, which we think we 
deserve. (Hear, hear.) By putting it on a 3 per cent. basis, according to the 
dividend we pay, we shall be rewarded, Payment according to results is perhaps 
one of the best ways of conducting a business, especially of this kind. At any rate, 
it rests with you to say whether you will grant us this, but whether you do or not 


3 


we shall continue to give our best services to your interests. (Applause. ) 
Sir Arthur Newton seconded the resolution, which, after opposition, waS voted 
upon, there being 30 for, 28 against. The necessary pee 12 majority not 


having been obtained, the Chairman demanded a poll. 

Mr. Arthur Heiron said that before the meeting separated there was a little 
graceful act which he oe shareholders would like to perform—namely, to pass 
a very special vote of thanks to Madame Paquin for travelling across the nel 
and coming to that meeting. 

Mr. H. K. Newton seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously, 

‘The poll was then taken, the result being subsequently declared as follows i— 
83,602 votes in favour of the resolution proposed by the Chairman, and 13,254 votes 
against the resolution, which was consequently carried. . 
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ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS, | 


EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 


The Autobiography of an Indian Mutiny Veteran. THE NOVEL EVERYONE IS READING. 

By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. 2nd (Leinster) 
__ THE PLY ON THE WHEEL. 
COMING OF HENRY II. = 

By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., K.C. Demy 8vo. THIS DAY. 6s. ; 


cloth, ros. 6d. net. ‘ 


This volume is complete in itself. It isa record of Irish history RICH ARD L ANG HORN . 


from the earliest times to 1171. 


A Story of a Socialist. 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
THE GREATEST HISTORICAL LIBRARY IN THE WORLD. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. THIS DAY. 6s. | 


Mrs. STRAIN’S NEW NOVEL. 


With Maps and m ther Illustrations. §s. ss ) 
A The Story of the Nations,” strongest which its author has yet produced.’ 


the standard library of history, will be sent post free on application. READY. 6s. : 
HEALTH AT ITS BEST vy. GILBERT HERMER. 
CANCER AND OTHER DISEASES. By CHARLES MASEFIELD. 
By ROBERT BELL, M.B., M.D., F.F.P.S. 5s. net. READY. 6s. 
This work is the result of a life-long experience and study of the s 
subject CLANBRAE: 
THE PROGRAMME OF MODERNISM. A Golfing Idyll. 
A Reply to the Encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. By PENTLAND PEILE. . 
Translated from the Italian by FATHER TYRRELL. 55s. net. ‘« A most delightfully humorous book.” —Manchester Courier. 


the facts in brief.” —Manchester Guardian 
CHRIST AND THE NATION. wy IE owt \NCE. 


Westminster and other Sermons. By H. HENSLEY ‘* A book to read—the flavour of it is pleasant.” — 7imes. 
HENSON, Canon of Westminster. §s. net. 


8rd EDITION. 6s. 
THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS. 
IN ENGLAND. Mr. EDWARD NOBLE’S 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. THE GRAIN CARRIER 


This is the first work which in any degree adequately explains the 
evolution and character of the Socialist movement in this country. 


** Amidst the nate wing mass of literature dealing with the Modernist J 
Movement in the Roman Catholic Church, this little volume may, without hesita- READY. 6s. 
tion, be singled out as the best source of information for those who want to know 


MUSICAL & MEDICAL MEMORIES. 
PORTUGAL. THIS DAY. 15s. net. : 


new chapter dealing with the most recent events, by Major | (GARCIA THE CENTENARIAN : 
MARTI HUME, and 5 new IIlustrations, including 


Portraits of the late King and Crown Prince and the new AND HIS TI MES. . 


King. 5s. (Nations series.) 


eaisemetprane-s By M. STERLING MACKINLAY. tt 
THE AGE OF THE EARTH, and other T 
GEOLOGICAL STUDIES. BLACKWOOD” 
By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of For APRIL contains tl 
llustrated. Large | PROBATIONARY. By Epmunp CANDLER. fF 
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